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Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—1 Sam. 26: 5-12. David spares Saul 
‘Tuesday.—1 Sam. 26: 13-20. ; wi David s appeal 
Wednesday.—1 Sam. 26: 21-25. . . . . . David spares Saul 
Thursday.-—-1 Sam. 24: 1-15. . Another instance 
Fridav.—2 Kings 6 : 1§-23 (,ood for evil 
Saturday.— Matt. 5 : 38-48. ‘ Love to enemies 
Sunday.—Rom. 12: 9-21. . Overcoming by love 
% 
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Transformation 


By the late Carl Spencer 


| FIND no fuller’s skill can show 

How Heaven doth wash so white the snow; 
What miracle of pure new birth 
Hath glorified these drops of earth. 


I only know the upper air 

Hath wrought this change that moves a prayer ; 
A holier secret angels know, 

How souls are made more white than snow. 


Though once in clouds of thunder born, 
Though sunken deep in lands forlorn, 
Yet may the skies their gift reclaim, 
And write thereon this white new name. 


All moveless, changeless, lies the clod, 
But spirit comes, and goes, of God; 
Though we have lain so dark, so low, 
The heavens can make us white as snow. 


A Message from the Sea 

Nature’s forces are great teachers. The uni- 
verse 1s a book of parables. The calamities that 
overtake men on the sea can never drive men from it. 
‘The eagerness of adventurers, the interest of scientists, 
the ambition of merchants, the rapture of artists, and 
the zeal of missionaries have never called so many as 
now to go down to the sea in ships. The wre ks of 
ages have not prevailed to quench the spirit of such 
brave men. What an illustration is this of the faith 
that says of God, ‘*Though he slay me, yet will I 


trust him.,’’ 
yA 
God’s Ordering, or Man’s Wilfulness ? 


Often what we call God's ordering is really man's 
self-wiiled performance. We are responsible for a 
great many of the obstacles and hindrances that meet 
us in the path of duty. So we are for many of the 
discomforts that beset our path. If aman chooses a 
bad business, or makes a culpable error, in the hope 
of amassing wealth, he must not say that all the 
difficulties he encounters there are to be accepted 
as of God's ordering. So of the discomforts of an 
impatient, of a fretful, and a complaining spirit. 
He might have peace from God, but he chooses worry 
and unrest portion. ‘*How many people,”’ 
says Jeremy Taylor, ‘‘ are busy in the world gathering 
together a handful of thorns to sit upon !"’ 





as his 


There 





a year away from his native land was returning on a 
ship laden with food for the people who were suffer- 
ing in famine after a great storm. As the ship neared 
the shore a lady said to the child, ‘‘Julio, do you 
think that on the shore they see us?'’ His reply 
was brief and expressive, ‘‘ Yes, they see us. They 
are hungry.'’ ‘' Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.”’ 


a 
Will You Fill Your Place in the Present ? 


It is not for every one to finish the work God has 
set him to do; but each one of us has a duty to do 
faithfully the work of the present hour. Each of us 
has a place in the plan and work of God, with 
whom a thousand years are as one day, and one day 
is as a thousand years. God may call us hence the 
next hour, to serve or honor him in another sphere. 
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How to Deal 


x. 
The Third Rail 


God has paralleled the common ways of life with 
a power rail, Like modern motor builders, he puts 
beside every way in which humanity travels a way 
which brings power to the travelers. Said he not to 
his servant long ago, ‘* Jehovah thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest’’ ? And just as a laden cat 
seems to drink up power from the reservoir at its side, 
so we are told of the ancient people of God that «they 
drank of a spiritual rock that followed them.’’ The 
picture becomes exceedingly vivid to us who can un- 
derstand how a mighty power can follow right along 
with a rapid traveler. Wherever we go we can reach 
out the hand of faith and prayer and love, and 
find that ‘‘he is at our right hand’’ so that we can 
not be moved, as the Psalmist said, or so that we can 
move if that is right for us to do. 
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with Doubts 


Waiting Until One Feels Right 


EN who know their duty, and who fail to do it, 
often console themselves with the idea that 
they will at least not claim to be on the right 

side when they are not there in reality. They think 
that right feeding is more important than right acéion, 
and if they do not have the first, it is only an added 
evil for them to attempt the second. They make the 
great mistake of supposing that hypocrisy is somehow 
worse than bare-faced, defiant villainy ; that unless 
one really is in all things on the right side, it is wrong 
for him to express any sympathy with those who are 
there. 

It is a man's duty to show approval of, and sym- 
pathy with, the right, even if he be not ready to act 
always on that side. The other view of the case is, 
indeed, the mistake of many a person who has been 
led astray in his conduct, while his inner life and 
heart impulses are in the direction of the right. 

A young man who had been well trained at home, 
and who had enjoyed himself in Christian life and its 
activities, was for a time in ‘* border-life,’’ under evil 
influences in a community of reckless wrong-doers. 
He yielded to his surroundings, and went sadly astray. 
Then he was again in the society of Christian people, 
where religious life was prominent and, in a sense, 
popular. The young man was naturally drawn to- 
wards this better life, so like that in which he had 
been brought up and in which he knew he should be 
happier. Yet he said the 
chuich-goers leaving their homes and going to the 
house of prayer, and was inclined to join them : 

‘*No; I know I've gone sadly astray, but I’m not 
yet a hypocrite. If I should to if | 
were a church- going man, it would seem as if I wanted 
to pass myself off as a well-doer,—which I know I 
am not. I must first get myself right, so that I feel 


D> 


to himself, when he saw 


go church 


as 





A few months ago four editorials were published here on 
the subject ‘‘ How to Deal with Doubts.'’ The illustrat ve 
treatment of the subject is now being continued by the publi- 
cation, brief 


at intervals, of several more editorials in the 


same line. The former articles, and these later ones, will be 


published in book form at the conclusion of the series. 


right ; then it will be time enough for me to act as if 
I were right."’ 

So that young man, who had been trained to both 
feel right and do right, deliberately postponed doing 
what he admitted was in the line of right-doing be- 
cause he had not yet resolved to do right and feel 
right in all things. His duty to act if he 
approved of right-doing was neglected, while he hoped 
ht. And in this he 


clear as 


that, sometime, he would do rig 
made a sad mistake. 

His mistike in this one thing at this testing-time 
led to similar mistakes on his part in many another 
thing. Even when he had broken away from the evil 
influences which led him into more flagrant acts of 
wrong-doing, and sought to conform himself to the 
limits of well-doing in outer conduct, he still tiiought 
that it was not right to go to the communion servic e, or 
to a prayer-imeeting, or to have a part in any religious 
gathering, while his feelings were not as they should 
be. He made his personal feelings on the subject 
the test of his duty to begin with, rather than his con- 
sciousness of the right, in view of God's commands 
and his providential surroundings in the church and 
the community. 

Then it was that the writer sought to show him his 
error in giving such prominence to feeling rather than 
conduct in his course of life. As the writer talked 
with him on this subject, he asked the young man : 

‘*Did you never feel very angry with somebody 
who had wronged you—so angry that, at the time, 
you were inclined to injure your opponent by harming 
him or by destroying his property ?"' 

*©Oh, I have felt so at times !"' 
‘« What was the right course for you to pursue—to 
do what you knew to be right, or to do what you felt 
at the time like doing ?"’ 

‘«Of course, | ought to have done right, however I 
felt.’’ 

‘« Then your feelings were not a safe guide for your 

tion at such time ?”’ 


‘*Certainly not m* 


feelings for the time."’ 


‘*4// teciinys are for the time. Feelings, whicl 











. 


Convictions, which 


” 


liable to change, are one thing. 
are not fleeting and temporary, are another thing. 

At another time the writer asked the young man : 

‘« Suppose you were started up from a sound sleep 
in the middle of the night by a consciousness of a fire 
in the house, that was liable to destroy the building 
or to cost precious lives, what would be your first feel- 
ing ?”’ 

‘‘] might be tempted to go to sleep again, or not to 
heed the first call, for I'm a sound sleeper.’’ 

‘* Which course would be the right one for you to 
pursue—ought you to yield to your feelings, or to go 
against them at the cost of comfort or personal 
safety ?’’ 

‘«I ought to get up, of course, whether I felt like it 
or not.”’ 

‘«] knew you would ¢Aink so, and in the end you 
would /ee/ so."’ 

And so in other illustrations : 

‘«In case 0° a public election, what ought to be your 
guide of duty—your personal feelings on the subject, 
or your consciousness of the way the result would affect 
the community ?"’ 

‘*] ought to act in view of the consequences to 
others."’ 

‘Ifa church meeting were to be held, for the call- 
ing of a pastor, or for the taking of action on a new 
mission about to be started, and you had a vote, ought 
you to exercise your right of voting, even though you 
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had been shrinking from seeming to assume a right 
Christian spirit ?”’ 

‘«Claiming a legal right to vote, even in the church, 
is different from claiming to have a proper spirit when 
going to the communion table, or attending a prayer- 
meeting.’ 

‘‘ Feeling right is your duty; but acting right is 
also your duty. If you cannot do both, you should 
do that which you can do. In the long run you are 
more likely to feel right by doing right, whether you 
like it or not, than by neglecting your known duty 
until you may feel like doing it.’’ 

‘¢] think you are right about that. I know that 
when I kept away from church, out on the border, I 
used to feel that I was losing ground as I saw the 


people going by me to the church while I was waiting 
to feel right. I was losing in right feeling all the 


time. I am glad to have had this talk on the subject. 
I think it would be better to do one’s duty, however 
he feels about it.’’ 

Feeling right is a duty, and it ought to be attended 
to. But doing right is also a duty, and it has a con- 
stant claim on one, even if for the time the feelings 
and impulses run in the other direction. A man 
ought to feel kindly toward those whom he meets and 
with whom he speaks. but if he cannot feel kindly, 
he ought at least to look and speak kindly without 
reference to his feelings. A man who fails to act on 
this principle makes a sad mistake. 
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No attention will be paid to anonymous letters, 


What is Our Duty in Right Prayer ? 


Many a believer is in doubt as to the nature and 
scope of right prayer. A correspondent in New York 
state thus writes as to this : 

Following other voices heard in family and public prayers, 
it became my custom in prayer to express my unworthiness of 
Cod's bounty and grace. Recently I have doubted the effect 
for good upon myself, or of the fitness of such expression. I 
doubt that such words edify me, or are quite sincere. It 
would not seem appropriate or pleasant for my loving son or 
daughter to repeatedly express their unworthiness of my love, 
or of what I do for them in lové. I do not know that I have 
the right to say, or to imply, that ‘I'm only a sinner,—just 
nothing at all.’’ I know that ever open before God are a!l my 
sins,—of ignorance, of indolence, and of wilfulness ; but I do 
not know that an endeavor to keep my sins ever before me is 
an aid to the progress of my sanctification. While now wait- 
ing in the evening of a long, active business life, professedly a 
follower of Christ, with a sincere sense of the importance of a 
correct view-point for meditation, and with earnest desire for 
personal sanctification, I need help in knowing whether to 
lead and incite my thoughts to dwell upon my sins and on my 
unworthiness of bounty and grace, or to endeavor to fix and 
stay my mind on the preciousness of self and on the value of 
my soul, which God has considered worthy to redeem and 
to honor by his presence. Your counsel will be gratefully 
appreciated. 

In the first place, we must understand that praise 
to God and thanks for his many good gifts are quite 
as important as any thoughts about one's self, whether 
as tolerably worthy or as pre-eminently unworthy. 
Nearly fifty years ago, the Editor, then a young man, 
was impressed by the statement of a clergyman whom 
he valued, that ‘‘God values one word of praise more 
than ten words of prayer.’’ Certain it is that Jesus 
commended the one Samaritan who returned to give 
thanks for his cure more than the nine lepers who 
had sought a cure, but had neglected to give thanks 
for it. If we give thanks every time we pray for 
every answer to prayer we have received, and if we 
praise God for all he is and all he has done, we shall 
have less time to think of ourselves, even in all our 
unworthiness. Confession of sin is natural, and it is 
proper in a believer who realizes his shortcomings 
and transgressions. So is supplication and interces- 
sion to one who feels his need and his duty. But 
praise and thanks and communion will ever have a 
prominent place in the heart of a grateful child of God. 
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Foreordination and Free Will 

A great deal of valuable time has been mis-spent 
on questions that have neither reason nor practical 
worth as their basis. A young worker in Kansas is 
thus going over again some of the absurdities of the 
centuries : 


How is a Christian to meet this argument? Christ, while 
on earth, really did not suffer or sacrifice anything, for it was 
clear in his mind that whatever he did was for the glory of 
God. He knew that the more patiently he bore his apparent 
sufferings, the greater would be his reward. 

How can one dispel this doubt? Every thing, even to the 





most trivial one which happens in this world, was all planned 
and provided for at the beginning of time, and the most fer- 
vent prayer cannot induce God to alter his plans. This is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the faith of a Christian, and a 
great inducement to those who want to sneer at the idea of 
prayer. Now, must we trust God for this, only knowing that 
he does answer prayers, or has he given us means to know fer 
a certainty ? 

Jesus suffered and sacrificed here in the flesh what- 
ever was necessary for the doing of his work. He 
spoke of his suffering and his sacrificing as if they 
were a reality. It is doubtful if any person who 
thinks differently knows as much about it as he did. 
The best way with such objectors is to let them alone 
while doing our duty, and showing that we fully trust 
and gladly serve 

God has foreordained the freedom of every man’s 


will. What if we can't understand that? We'd better 
not try. As to this idea of God's knowing and order- 


ing everything concerning us from the beginning, it is 
at the best only an attempt to use human language for 
the explanation of the incomprehensible, eternal, and 
infinite. With God there is no past, no future,—only 
the eternal present. Does any one act on the idea of 
God's fore-ordering in every-day matters? If it is or- 
dained that one shall live, does he refuse to take food, 
or to sleep, or to warm himself, or to take fresh air? 
If he does not, why waste words with him about mat- 
ters that neither he nor we can comprehend? The 
best way to meet scoffers or to evidence our faith is to 
do as God directs,.and to be always an example in 


trust and service. 


What is “the Church ” ? 


Most words are ambiguous. They have more 
than one meaning. It is by no means always clear 
what is meant by a question that is asked in human 
words. Peculiarly is this true of words that refer to 
Spiritual or infinite truths, which at the best can be 
only suggested, but never defined. Thus a corre- 
spondent from Missouri comes with a couple of 
questions which suggest difficulties but cannot be an- 
swered specifically. He writes : 

Did Jesus organize the church, or did he give the seed- 
thought of the kingdom, and leave its organization to his fol- 
lowers? Who was the first divine/y chosen king of Israel ? 

What is meant by ‘‘the church’’? The Jewish 
church had existed for centuries before Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem. Jesus recognized it, and con- 
formed to its regulations and ordinances. Long before 
Moses, and even before Abraham, the church of God 
existed and had prominence and power. It is held 
by a vast body of Protestant Christians that ‘the 
church'’ may exist without any visible form, because 
it is both invisible and visible. Again, a vast num- 
ber of Christians hold that there is no church outside 
of the Romish fold, and a vast number more believe 
that the Greek fold contains them all. These suggest 
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many other answers to the questions that have little 
value and importance to one who is in Christ, and 
thus in God, who is the Head of every true church, 
visible or invisible. 

Saul was the first king of Israel. He was anointed 
by Samuel, God's representative. God was then in 
control of the universe—lIsrael included. Israel was 
not seeking to conform to God's wishes when it 
desired a king. Very many things have been done 
similarly by men who claimed to be God's children. 
Theologians, who often try to explain truths that God 
seems to leave unexplained, say that God ordains some 
things and permits others. Our duty is to try to do 
as he would have us do. 
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Marion Lawrance’s 
Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will cnswer here questions on Sunday-school matters—nof biblical 
questions—that are of general interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,’’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PITTSKURG.—Would you do me the kindness to answer the 
following questions? 1. Number of graded Sunday-schools 
compared with those not graded? 2. Is the graded system 
practical? 3. Is it superior to the old way? 4. Is it being 
rapidly adopted throughout the country? 5. Will the graded 
school in the near future entirely replace the ungraded school? 

(1.) There are no statistics available. (2.) Entirely so. 
(3.) Very far superior, (4.) Yes, very. (5.) No, not en- 
tirely, but it is moving in that direction. It ought to. 
There is the same reason for grading a Sunday-school that 
there is for grading a day school. Many helpful books on 
the subject have been referred to in this-department. 





MICHIGAN.—Our Sunday-school desires to add one hun- 
dred new books to its library. Are there any lists of books 
which are sent out to select from ?—G. W. B. 

The Sunday School Times has published many carefully 
selected lists of such books, from time to time, and will 
furnish back numbers containing them for three cents a 
copy. Other published lists are issued by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, of Philadelphia, and by the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school and Publishing Society of Boston 
and Chicago, and Goodenough & Woglom Co., 122 Nas- 
sau Street, New York; The Parmelee Library, 1841 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago ; and the Bishop Doane List, by 
E. & J. B. Young & Co., Cooper Union, New York, Pub- 
lishers of Sunday-school library books will gladly send lists 
of their publications, and most of them will send the books 
themselves to select from. The denominational publishing 
houses furnish Sunday-school library books. ‘The Church 
Library Association of Cambridge, Massachusetts, prepares 
a list of books of this sort, and will send it on appication, — 
but send a stamp! So also does ‘‘ The Temple Library,’’ 
whose office is 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

BALTIMORE.—Where can I find the outline of the ‘‘ Candle 
Sermon,’’ in which candles are used to illustrate different 
truths ?—A. T. F 

The ‘* Candle Sermon,’’ properly given, makes a splendid 
talk, and will please adults as well as children, An out- 
line of a ‘* Candle Sermon ’’ as rendered by the Rev. O. D. 
Fisher, of Boston, is as follows : 

Gather a large collection of candlesticks of every kind, 
from the plainest to the most elaborate and expensive. 
Arrange these with candles in them, unlighted, in proper 
positions on a large table. In the center place a very large 
and tall candle, which represents Christ the Light of the 
world, from which the others are to be lighted. It can be 
made from pasteboard, covered with white paper, and 
having a tiny alcohol lamp concealed in the top, showing 
just the lighted wick. 

1. The capped candle, having a thimble or cap over the 
top, cannot be lighted until the cap is removed. Christ 
cannot shine in us until the hindrances of sin are removed. 

2. Missionary candle.—Light a fair-looking candle from 
the larger one, and cause it to travel to a remote corner of 
the table among a group of candles in black candlesticks, 
—the heathen,—and have it light them. 

3. Independent or self-sufficient candle, stands without 
a candlestick, but falls over when disturbed. 

4. Aristocratic candle.— Fine stately candle, standing 
off by itself, shining alone, helping no one. 

5. Society candle.—A decorated candle in a gaudy can- 
dlestick. Does not shine any better because of its fine 
clothes. 

6. Gutter candle.—A soiled candle in a battered candle- 
stick. Result of wrong-doing. 

7. Sputtering candle.—Wick dipped in water—sputters 
and goes out. Some good people spoil usefulness by bad 
temper. 

8. Dollar candle.—Hold silver dollar between lighted 
candle and audience. Some people put money first. 

g. All-round candle.—A plain, substantial candle that is 
willing to go anywhere and shine. 

10. Little candles.—A collection of very small variously 
colored candles. Light one, and it does not give much light ; 
light all, and together they give much light. Represents 
little children. 

Others might be mentioned which may suggest them- 
selves, 
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New Bible Lessons 
for Beginners 





Have you a ‘* Beginners’ Class ’’ in your Sundav-school ? 
Not a Primary Class,—you have that, of course; but have 
you taken out of that class the little tots under six vears old 
and given them the special teaching and attention that they 
need? A child of four or five and a child of eight or nine 
cannot be taught the same things at the same time in jus- 
tice to either. It takes no psychology to prove this ; rest- 
lessness and inattention of one or the other make it only 
too clear to the observing teacher. ‘So in Sunday-schools 
everywhere Beginners’ are and 
teachers and children are welcoming the results. In an 
article on ‘**A Beginners’ Department in a Corner’’ a 
bright western teacher tells, in this issue of the Times, how 
readily and successfully any Sunday-school can start and 
conduct such a class. 

But what shall we teach in one of 
classes? This question has been answered by the new 
‘Two-Years’ Bible Lessons for Beginners issued 
by the American Section of the International 
Committee, in compliance with the action of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention at Denver in 1902. 
The completion of this new course, which now replaces the 
former one-year Beginners’ Course, was announced some 
months ago in the Times. And announcement is now made 
that ‘Teaching Hints on the new course, prepared by Mr. 
H. Archibald of Montreal, the widely known 
teacher and lecturer on Sunday-school work and child 
study, who has just been appointed by the London Sunday 
School Union as one of its regular lecturers during his so- 
journ in England, will be ready for teachers who wish to 
commence the new Beginners’ Course in their classes in 
September, the logical time to begin. ‘The limes. seems 
to be first in the field with teaching hints on the new 
course, and it unhesitatingly urges on superintendents and 
primary teachers throughout the land the formation of 
Beginners’ Classes and the adoption in those classes of 
these admirable Bible lessons for little ones. If you already 
have a Beginners’ Class, this is the course you have been 
waiting for. Mr. Archibald’s Teaching Hints will appear 
for the present on the lessons of the first quarter only. The 
quarter extends from September to November, inclusive. 
Orders for the pamphlet may be placed at once with The 
Sunday School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and they will be filled as soon as it is ready for 
mailing. ‘The price will be announced later. 
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Classes being formed, 


these Beginners’ 
Course of 
Lesson 


George 


Picnic Features for Primary Children 


Way down in Maine they make special provision for the 
primary children at their picnics. This year’s outing for 
the children of the Free Street Baptist and the Williston 
Congregational churches in Portland was made successful 
through a soap-bubble contest, a peanut hunt in the grass, 
and ** Nature’s S Unveiled.’’ ‘This latter 
was in the nature of a hunt for wild-flowers and minerals. 
Badges of honor were awarded to collectors of the best and 
largest number of specimens in each class by ladies ap- 
pointed as judges. Another badge was presented to the 
youngest person present he children furnished their 
own lunches, but coffee and lemonade were served free. 


crets jeature 
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Sightless Love 


The passion of love burns brightly even in the darkness, 
but love, like fire, must give expression to itself in actions 
or die, The true kindergartner knows the phenomena of 
love. She sees it every day as it gleams from face to face, 
and there is nothing that gives new strength to her weary 
nerves like the responsive love that leaps from the soul of 
her babies. This love is manna to her life, very bread from 
heaven, her wages, her reward, her inspiration ! 

But a kindergarten I once visited has no such outlet for 


the impulse of love. No currents flash love-laden like 
wireless messages from eye to eye. Here love has to find 
expression through other senses than that of sight. ‘Lhe 


games played are not the rollicking, romping, free play to 
which we are accustomed ; for in this institution for the 
blind the kindergarten is, of course, of 
nature, and laden with limitations. 

No one in all the more beloved than Mr. 
Fraser, the superintendent, himself a blind man, His oc- 
casional visits to the kindergarten are greatly delighted in 


an exceptional 


school is 


by the children, and the ordinary games and plays are fre- 
quently omitted during his stay. 

A party of us were visitors to the institution one morn- 
ing, and, accompanied by the superintendent himself, en- 
tered the kindergarten room. No sooner was the familiar 
voice of the superintendent heard, than the children began 
to grope their way towards him, to climb on his knee, put 
their arms about his neck, and in every way possible to 
emi 


» and caress him, 


There was one child, perhaps the smallest of them all, 


whom the superintendent called Vera. He had tound her 
in a small country village in New Brunswick, and he was 
practically rescuing her from a life of undevelopment. Vera 


was a fragile little creature, gentle as a lamb, sweet as a 
primrose, and with eyes that, though sightless, shone with 
an almost unnatural splendor. 

Vera was the last of the forty or more children to grope 
her way towards Mr. Fraser, and, when she reached his 
side, he was so surrounded that she could not succeed in 
getting hold of even a finger to fondle. Patiently she felt 
her way about, and at last she found his coat-sl and 
followed dt until she reached his hand, but only to find that 
some other child, more fortunate than herself, had secured 
the coveted finger. For a time she continued her effort, 
but, fruitless in her search, she finally turned her face up- 
ward, and cried, her voice pathetic with discouragement : 
**Mr. Fraser, Mr. Fraser! i I 
wish you had more fingers ! 

As we sat looking at the man, literally covered with 
children, 
and theirs 


eve, 


I cannot get hold of you 


” 


the man whose love is very life to his own soul 
; as we saw him stoop down and kiss the dearly 
loved but sightless wee mite, and saw the children climb 
upon his knees, his arms, his shoulders, and with hugs and 
kisses, cuddles and caresses, give expression to their affec- 
tion for him,—we could not but think of the swect story of 
old, and of the Christ who took the children in his arms and 
blessed them.— George //, Archibald, Montreal, Quebec. 


~ 


Sunday-school superintendents who happen to read thts 
page may be interested in an article shortly to appear im the 
Times, by a bright Washington worker, on * The Super- 
intendent and Lis Primary Department. Lt will sug- 
gest new thoughts to superintendents concerning their rela- 
tion to the Primary Departments of their own schools. 


” 


4 


Rainy-Day Suggestions 


No part of a Sunday-school is more affected by bad 
weather than the primary room, so the leader is wise who 
makes special preparation for the all-too-frequent gloomy 
Sundays. The little who the storm 
something special, yet, as very small things mean much to 
them, the teacher finds the work easy. 

If possible, the itself unusual 
arrangement or decoration in it. If the chairs are ordi- 
narily kept in church-like rows, it will please the few comers 
to tind them in little blooming 
plants are worth twice as much on a dark day as on a bright 


ones brave deserve 


room should have some 


circles. Cut flowers or 


one, Let the gas be turned on if the room be dark, or, 
better still, have a pretty parlor lamp or some colored 
candles burning. In some way give the room an air of 


homelikeness and cheer, and you will be amply rewarded 

by the little expressions of surprise as the children enter, 
Their brightest songs and those fitting the day should be 

selected. Every primary department should know a snow 


song and a rainy-day 


y song, and, after these are learned, 
they should be kept exclusively for appropriate weather, 
The singing of these always suggests a little nature-talk 
along the same line of thought their and the 
teacher must remember that in these the simplest things 


need explanation oftentimes. IL was interrupted recently, 


as words, 


alter making the assertion that we ** had to have storms,’’ 
by a very small boy, with the question, ‘*/lZy do we?” 
“Oh,’’ 1 began, **to give the plants a drink, and’’— 
“Oh, no! Just water them with the hose!’’ he ex- 


claimed, greatly surprised at my ignorance. 

When children wide-eyed 
ment 
has her rarest 


with wonder and amaze- 
the first snow-storm of the season, the teacher 
opportunity for a beautiful and 
If the lesson of the day can be fitted to the occa- 
sion, so much the better. 


are 
ove! 
my Tressive 


lesson. 


Since the attendance is small, the children may be given 
unusual privileges. may the 
assist the secretary, and one or two help the leader by 
writing or drawing on the blackboard in illustration of the 


Some choose others 


songs 
ngs, 


lesson. ‘They may be formed into a litile choir to stand 
close to the instrument and learn a new song, ‘‘ to teach 
the rest next Sunday.”’ In the class work, those old 


enough may be given pencils and a sheet of paper each, to 
draw something in connection with the story, but it must 
by no means degenerate into a drawing lesson. More indi- 
vidual recit.ng may be done, small judgments formulated, 
and questions that puzzle the active but limited little brains 
may be asked. In short, it is the teacher’s opportunity to 
get really acquainted with her pupils, to do personal work, 
and to establish forever the bonds of friendship between 
herself and the few present. As put it, ‘* 1 like 
bad Sundays, ’cause then you belong to me.’’ ‘The sense 
to a child, especially the timid little 


one child 
of nearness is much 
soul that scarcely dares whisper before a dozen classmates, 

Ihe faithfulness of the few must be emphasized. Be- 
sides, the secretary’s book should be marked ‘* Rainy day,”’ 








so that those present may feel they 
have permanent credit, ‘and the 
absentees, grieving at home, may 

know that they have an excuse mark. 

Attention must be paid to those necessary evils, dripping 
umbrellas and muddy overshoes, Let there be an “ umbrella 
class ’’ beside the door, with an “ overshoe class’’ near by, 
both of which should be put in charge of the door-keeper, 

an office eagerly sought in our school. He will proudly 
distribute them to their owners at the close of the session. 

The teachers will render real service to parents by let- 
ting the children feel that every-day clothes, and only such, 
are appropriate in stormy weather, Wearing such them- 
selves, and casually and cheerfully alluding to the subject, 
will impress the vainest little girl who insists upon wearing 
her newest and regardless of the weather or the 
protests of her weak-willed mother. We always have some 
such children, who need lessons in common sense as much 
as some more often taught in our schools, 

Thus and in many other ways the primary teacher may 
make her **bad days *’ the children’s happiest, the attend- 
ance will vary less, and life-habits of regularity, despite the 
weather, will be formed. The primary teacher works for 
to-morrow Lee McCrae 


best, 


even more than for to-day. 
Winona Lake, Indiana, 


’ 


% 
Ask Mrs. Bryner! 


Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, one of the International Field Secreta- 
ries, and a welcome visitor {n the homes of Times’ readers through 
her weekly 





primary teaching hints tn these pages, will answer 
every month on this page questions on primary work submitted by 
Address “ Mrs. Bryner, 
care The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.” 


any reader who may desire her counsel. 


Where may the Beginners’ Course be and the 


price ? 


obtained, 


See the announcemeut on this page of the new two-years’ 
course. The Sunday School Times Co. has arranged to 
publish the first quarter’s lessons in time for teaching the 
lesson intended for September 6. 


What are the benefits of attending a summer school ? 

The inspiration that comes from meeting with other 
people engaged in similar work; the exchange of ideas, 
suggestions, and plans; a continued study of principles 
and methods presented by experts ; several days in succes- 
sion on such topics as lesson construction, the use of the 
blackboard, how to tell a good story, children’s music, 
child-study, presentation of lessons for different grades, 
and miscellaneous hints. It presents the possibilities of 
the work, and creates a desire for better results, 


Is there any book of opening and closing exercises for the 
primary department, and give price ? 

The best exercises are those arranged to meet your own 
school needs, culled from miscellaneous : 
ducing variety as seems desirable. 
ers’ Friend ”’ 


sources, iitro- 
The ** Primary Teach- 
(15 cents), prepared by Mrs, Otis Atwood of 
Boston, contains four opening, welcome, prayer, birthday 
offering, and closing exercises. Several orders of service 
are published in the ‘* Primary Sunday-school Hymnal ’”’ 
(35 cents); also in ** Special Songs and Services,’’ No. 2, 
by Mrs. Kennedy (45 cents); also ** Bible Study Songs,”’ 
by Miss Vella (25 cents), and several such books. Any of 
these may be ordered from The Sunday School ‘Times Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Mrs. Bryner suggests pictures for 
Sunday-school work, but | do not know what ones to send for. 
Have you groups of pictures suitable for the children of any 
kind ?—J. O. P. 

For primary classes, the pictures in most general use 
with the International Lessons are the large picture-rolls, 
issued quarterly, Such rolls are prepared by two firms, 
the Providence Lithograph Company, Providence, R. I., and 
D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill. Small cards, similar 
to the large ones, are prepared for distribution to the chil- 
dren. While these pictures are not all that might be de- 
sired, and occasional ones should not be used at all, still 
many teachers find them very helpful. The Leeper Lesson 
Lights (A. L. Swift & Co., Clinton St., Chicago) prepare 
accurate pictures of places and events of Bible lands, and 
are suitable for older primary and junior classes. W. A, 
Wilde Co., Boston, Mass, ; Perry Pictures Co., Malden, 
Mass., and G. P. Brown, Beverly, Mass., issue beautiful 
pictures in black and white, from which selections may be 
made suited to current lessons. In Mrs, Kennedy’s Junior 
Teachers’ Quarterly (W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass.), 
suggestions are always made as to suitable selections. ‘Lhe 
Morning Star symbols (Morning Star Publishing House, 
457 Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass.) are published in sets 
for each quarter, and have been used by many teachers. 
Send for samples, and best 
your class. 


decide which are suited to 
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When Saul Hunted David 


By Professor G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D. 
A Glimpse at the Places where Israel’s Outlaw King Lived in Hiding 





Wat Palestine 4 
lacks in size it 


makes up in va- 
riety. If one were to < 
travel across Judah a lit- wy 
tle south of Hebron, start- % 
ing at Gaza and ending 
on the heights of Moab, 
he would in’ the short 


mT CARMEN: 













. ~ 
Shunem .S€ndo 


The seat of Saul’s court 
and the home of Samuel 
were but a few miles north 
“4 of Jerusalem, which was 
7 then but a stronghold of 
\ the Jebusites. When the 
’ final break came with 
Saul, David had to choose 
j between flight and death. 






space of one hundred dearer ae Jabesh Gilead F But whichever way he 
miles pass through almost f{ Bezek*  S)ir < TA fled, he would find him- 
every variety of scenery, y naw gat self among the natural 
and go within sight of al- ° enemies of his nation. 


most all the haunts of 
David while eluding the 
persecutions of Saul. Af- 
ter going about fifteen 
miles over the low, fertile 
plain of Philistia, he 
would come to the pre- 
cipitous limestone border 
of the ‘hill country of 
Judia,"’ which rises at 
Hebron to a height of 
thirty-three hundred feet 
above the sea. This gen- 
eral height he would at- 








It certainly was a bold 
venture to seek refuge 
with the Philistines, 
whose chosen hero he 
had slain a few years be- 
fore, and whose armies 
he had so often defeated. 
But the very strangeness 
of the story makes it im- 
probable that it should 
have been invented. 
Truth is often stranger 
than fiction. When one 
is fleeing from death, he 








tain after a few miles, by 
winding up a steep path 
along watercourses which have worn deep gorges in 
the mountain-side, but are dry for most of the year. 
In either direction small tributary gorges lead off into 
secluded spots bordered by shelter caves and beetling 
cliffs, with occasional caverns penetrating far into the 
interior of the limestone formations. Ideal places, 
surely, for the hiding-place of such a discontented 
band as that which gathered around David when the 
breach between him and Saul became impassable. 


Where a Goat Could Pass with Difficulty 

Upon reaching the plateau of the ‘hill country,’’ 
the road would for about thirty miles lead through a 
variegated region with numerous picturesque low hills 
rising slightly above the general level, and occasional 
peaks like those of Ziph and the southern Carmel 
standing as watch-towers several hundred feet above 
all. Then, after a few miles further of broken coun- 
try, deeply cut by mountain gorges and lined by caves 
like those on the west side of the plateau, there will 
burst upon his view the magnificent depression of the 
Dead Sea, with the precipitous wall of the mountains 
of Moab upon the other side less than twenty miles 
distant. If this chances to be, as is likely, towards 
sunset, then the rich atmospheric colors, as the slant- 
ing rays of the sun penetrate the moisture-laden strata 
of air which hover over the placid sheet of water at 
that time of day, can but fill him with delight, and 
veil from his mind the real scene of desolation that is 
before him. But before he reaches the bottom of 
this death-like depression, three thousand feet below 
him, he will fully realize its extent ; for to appearance 
there is nothing here but barren crags, and at the bot- 
tom a lifeless sea. A zigzag pathway, over which it 
would seem that a goat would find difficulty in passing 
safely, will, however, at a depth of four thousand feet— 
or twelve hundred below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean—bring one down to the fountains of Engedi, 
amid scenes of paradisiacal splendor and beauty, and 
one of the favorite haunts of David in the days of his 
wanderings. 

Three hundred feet above the shore of the Dead 
Sea, at Engedi, a mighty stream of fresh warm water 
issues from the mountain-side, and distributes luxu- 
riant life all around it; so that from earliest times 
there has here been an oasis capable of giving sup- 
port to a considerable population so isolated from the 
world that they need have little fear of outside ene- 
mies. It is well called, as its name signifies, the 
‘« Spring of the Goats.’’ From here David could look 
twenty or thirty miles to the southeast, to the heights 
surrounding the Moabitish fortress of Kerak, the 
probable site of the Mizpeh to which he took his 
parents and family for safety after he had abandoned 
the cave of Adullam. But to reach it would require a 
long and toilsome journey of three days around the 
south end of the sea. From this brief description of 
the country, the whole story of David's successful 
escapes from Saul may be seen to be both most 


Matural and credible. 





will make almost any 
venture. 

Relying on the hope either that he would not be 
recognized, or on the leniency of his national enemies 
towards one who had been rejected by Saul, David 
took refuge in Gath, about forty miles southwest of 
Ramah and Gibeon, and just at the edge of the foot- 
hills which border the Philistine plain on the east. 
This journey could easily have been made on foot in 
a single day and night. The road must have been a 
familiar one to David, leading, as it did, past so many 
scenes of his childhood and of his conflict with the 
Philistines, and past the scenes of.Samson’s heroic 
prodigies and scandalous escapades. Wending down 
the deep limestone gorges, and crossing from one to 
another, he would also pass many caves fit to become 
a more secure refuge for him if hard pressed by his 
enemies. Such caves abound on both sides of the 
hills of Judza, and from time immemorial have been 
utilized by the inhabitants for storehouses and for 
dwelling-places and harbors of refuge. The cave of 
Adullam, in which he later took refuge, may have 
been almost anywhere along this western edge of the 
Judzan hills. 

But the Philistines had not forgotten David, and he 
could not conceal his identity. The servants of King 
Achish protested against his remaining with them, 
and David resorted to a stratagem such as one of our 
distinguished geologists used some years ago to secure 
immunity from the plots of the Indians, among whom 
he was gathering specimens. In the geologist’s case, 
all he had to do was to keep about his legitimate 
business of collecting stones through the day, and 
sorting them out, and writing labels during the even- 
ing. To the untutored savages this was evidence 
enough of insanity, and, from their association of in- 
sanity with the possession of spirits, he was let alone. 
David, however, had to resort to more specific de- 
vices. He drummed on the doors of the gate, and 
changed his demeanor in every way as much as he 
could, and so threw his enemies off their guard and 
secured his escape. 

Why the Outlaw was the Patriot 

It was then that he entered upon the career of a 
‘‘ freebooter,’’ though that word carries implications 
now that would be unjust to the coming king of Israel. 
Saul was indeed insane, and anarchy was beginning 
to reign in Israel. ‘The ills of the time were unbear- 
able. ‘To be an outlaw at such a time was to be on 
the side of order. It was the beginning of a justifi- 
able revolution. Thediscontented men that gathered 
around David in the cave of Adullam were the true 
patriots of the time. 

One of the first efforts of David was to get his 
father and mother, who were probably still living at 
Bethlehem, into a place of safety. The ‘* Mizpeh of 
Moab,"’ to which he took them, was probably Kerak, 
on the southeastern side of the Dead Sea. Though 
this identification is somewhat conjectural, it so con- 
forms both to the descriptive character of the name 
(which means ‘‘a lookout,’’ and is applied to a large 
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number of places), and to the political conditions of 
the time, that there can be little doubt of its correct- 
ness. It is not at all likely that David would have 


- ventured to cross into Moab by a route which would 


have led him north of the Dead Sea and near the 
camp of Saul. 

We may, therefore, safely picture him with a cara- 
van suited to the condition of his aged parents, wend- 
ing his way slowly up the western declivities of the 
hill country of Judah, and over the elevated plateau 
of Hebron in a southeasterly direction past Ziph and 
Carmel and Maon, and thence by rapid descent to 
the Salt Mountain at the south end of the Dead Sea, 
and around the salt marshes to the southeastern side, 
and nearly across the promontory of the Lisan, and 
thence up the wild gorge of the Wady Kerak, which 
comes down from the elevated plains of Moab. Or 
he may have taken them directly from Bethlehem 
down to Engedi, and thence around the southern 
shore of the Dead Sea. In either event, it is a most 
picturesque scene to bring before the imagination, 
and one which gives great emphasis to the filial devo- 
tion of the sweet psalm-singer of Israel. 

The plot now thickens, and David, with his follow- 
ers increased to six hundred, and free from family 
impediments, sets about his career of self-defense in 
real earnest. He literally takes possession of the 
south part of Judah, and establishes a de facto govern- 
ment. ‘This is evident from his message to Nabal, in 
which he claims that he has performed all the duties 
of a government in protecting him from the incur- 
sions of the bordering tribes ; so that the tribute he 
asked was no more than the just taxation of established 
authority. This Abigail recognized, and, in so doing, 
assuaged the undue wrath of David and his followers. 


The Philistines Clear the Way for David 

But we cannot add to the picture given by the 
sacred writer of the campaigns of Saul against his rival. 
Suffice it to say that the country fits the description 
perfectly, and by its wildness and grandeur greatly 
intensifies the vividness and effect of the narrative. 

After an indefinite period of guerilla warfare in the 
‘«hill country of Judza,’’ David again takes refuge 
with the Philistines, and is assigned a place in Ziklag, 
about sixty miles south of Hebron, and twenty south 
of Beersheba. While here, that last conflict between 
Saul and the Philistines took place in the far north, 
near Mount Gilboa. But David was providentially 
spared the necessity either of .fighting against the 
‘« Lord's anointed,’’ or of turning traitor against the 
king who had so often befriended him. By the dread 
issues of this final conflict, in which Saul and Jona- 
than were slain, David was left in undisturbed pos- 
session of the ‘hill country of Judza,’’ with his 
capital in Hebron, near the scene of his successful 
defense against his enemies. 

His actions during these trying times must be 
judged in light of all the conditions. He was already 
chosen by the Lord to be the king of Israel. Under 
an insane and degenerate ruler, the kingdom was rap- 
idly hastening to destruction. Many of the acts of 
David which seem cruel were justified by the ‘ mili- 
tary necessities’’ of the time. Others of them, like 
Peter's denial of his Master, and like the sins of his 
own later life, are not to be condoned, but con- 
demned. Of these he was himself often the first to 
repent. The psalms attributed to him are not the 
unlikely product of such an exalted nature while pass- 
ing through such trials as the history records. The 
penitential psalms, like the symbolic action of the 
woman who washed the Saviour's feet with her tears 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head, are the 
natural outgushings of a heart of one who loved much 
because he had been forgiven much. Many of the 
descriptions in other psalms could hardly have been 
given by one who had not had substantially the ex- 
periences which David passed through during the 
period described when he was ‘‘ hunted like a part- 
ridge in the mountains.’’ 


OBERLIN, OHIO, 
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How Summer Success was Achieved 
That the ‘‘ hot-weather enemy’’ may be routed 
by any progressive Sunday-school superintendent, is 
shown by the success of Ed. W. Dunham in the 
Third Presbyterian School of Trenton, New Jersey. 
Last summer he made special efforts to keep up the 
attendance through an attractive service. During 
June and July, this year, the average attendance has 
been almost half of the total enrolment, and this 
with everybody out of town who can get away, and 
including rainy Sundays. Special musical programs 
were the features during this period. The sessions 
were only forty-five minutes long ; not a minute was 
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wasted. A cornetist or a violinist, with a well-known 
singer, furnished the best music New Jersey's capital 
could afford. The school’s orchestra occupied the 
first quarter-hour with some good selections. The 
hymns were heartily sung. bible verses were recited, 
and the lesson-time was so full of interest to the 
scholars that teachers discovered that the superin- 
tendent had greatly helped them in holding the 
attention by means of a fresh, bright service. 





By Charles McIlvaine 


HERE never were any such horrible beings as 
Jack the Giant-Killer, in the story-books, is said 
to have slain, or such as Homer, the great Greek 

poet, tells us the gods destroyed. There are big men 
and big women who are often seen with circuses and 
shows, along with a hand-organ, and a man to shout 
and take your dimes if you want to go in the show to 
look at them. Big people of this kind are called 
giants because they are bigger than most of us, and we 
are not used to seeing them. If all men and women 
were as tall as a church-steeple, we would not call or 
think of them as giants. Children do not think that 
their fathers and mothers are giants. 

Any thing can be called a giant that is very much 
larger than is usual with other things of the same kind. 
For instance, there is the giant clam, the giant cactus, 
the giant fennel. 

The word giant is also used to denote that which 
is strong—especially that which is strong enough to 
conquer or get ahead of us. A man or a woman with 
a great brain put to great uses is called a mental 
giant. Mr. Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas were 
mental giants; yet Mr. Lincoln was very tall and thin, 
and Mr. Douglas was very short and dumpy. 

What I want to make plain is that power, not size, 
is what makes real giants. For there are many things 
which we cannot see with the naked eye that are 
stronger than any of us,—indeed stronger than all the 
peopk of the world put together. Ti ere is the particle 
of poison which gives us ague—chills and fever—that 
can shake the whole of us until our teeth chatter. 

When cold weather comes, go out along the road- 
side or on the gravel walk, and look how beautifully 
Jack Frost has put particles of water together, made 
thousands of ice columns of them, and raised up by 
them great roofs of earth that rest upon them, See 
how ice bursts lead and iron water-pipes, and lifts huge 
stones. I have heard it burst trees in the forests with 
a noise like a big gun. 

Often, when you are in the country, you see the root 
of a tree which runs through a great crack in a reck, 
When that root was fine as a thread of sewing cotton 
it found a tiny place in the rock into which it could 
enter. The root each year grew larger, and grew 
until it was stronger than the rock—it split it. Roots 
are made up of very small cells. Each one of these 
millions of cells exerts a power or strength while grow- 
ing. Working together, as they do ina root, all help- 
ing, they split the rock. ‘They are little giants. The 
strongest giant we know of is the tiny cell. 

When a man wants to get a great block of marble 
or granite for a building or a monument, he bores a 
great many small holes along the line where he wishes 
to break the block from the mass in the quarry. Then 
he drives plugs of soft, dry wood into these holes and 
wets them. The plugs swelland splitthe rock. Little 
giants again. Sometimes quicklime is pu: into the 
holes and wet. !t swells and bursts the block away. 
The small particles of lime, swelling all) together, do 
this. 

The little toadstool is often a giant in strength. You 
can often find it forcing its way upward,—cracking, 
lifting masses of earth many times its own weight, 
holding them as Atlas of old is said to have held up 
the earth. Atlas had two legs; the toadstool has but 
Yet it has the better of Atlas. he had nothing to 
stund on; the toadstool has. 

I have seen whole trees stripped of their bark by one 
kind of toadstool. The entire flag pavement of a city 
street was at one time lifted up and tumbled about by 
Toadstools are our best foresters, working 
night and day. Their cobwebby vines, from which 
they grow, work in the decaying wood of our forest 
trees, clearing it away, using it for their own food. 
They eat off dead branches and dead trees, and fell 
them to the ground, where they go on devouring them 
until, after many years, there is nothing left but wood 





one, 


toadstools. 
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mold. The toadstools change the dead wood and 
leaves into food for the living and growing trees. If 
it was not for the little toadstools we would not have 
any forests. They do a marvelous work. 

The yeast plant is a little giant. See how it puffs 
up bread, biscuit, cakes, and makes them light. It is 
so small that it can only be seen through a strong 
microscope. We puta little of it (it is a fungus—toad- 
stool) into a pan of dough. It grows rapidly, makes 
carbonic acid gas, and this pufis up the dough. 

Consumption, smallpox, typhoid and scarlet fevers, 
measles, chicken-pox, and many other diseases, are 
carried by things so small that we cannot, unaided, 
see them. 

A flea can make us jump, a fly rile us, a mosquito 
drive us indoors, An ant carries many times its own 


ae 
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weight. You cannot hold some of the beetles in your 
hand. Look at the work of the honey bee, the enormous 
hills made by ants, the nest of the mason-wasp; see 
the tunnel of the groundmole, the holes bored by the 
woodpecker family, and other work done by hundreds 
of little giants. Earthworms have buried the ruins of 
great cities. 

A giant is as a giant does. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mp. 
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Answer to Charade 
Published August 8 
Bath (2 Kings 5: 10), Sheba (1 Kings 10:1), Bath- 
sheba (1 Kings 2: 19). 
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A Beginners’ Department in a Corner 
By Grace M. Longfellow 


PRIMARY teacher should possess in 
large measure that gift which some one 
has called ‘consecrated ingenuity," 
and especially is this true of the one 
who has had given into her care the 
youngest children in the Sunday- 
school, —the little beginners. 

who combines with her love for the 
children an intelligent brain, may accomplish much 
even under unfavorable conditions. !£ every begin- 
ners' department were provided with all the desirable 
as well as the necessary equipment, and conducted 
only under favorable conditions, there would be less 
opportunity for the exercise of the teacher's own con- 
secrated ingenuity. 

Since the starting of this great forward movement to 
organize beginners’ departments, some schools have 
been able to provide a separate room where these tiny 
children may have a service all their own: while in 
other schools, where this happy arrangement has not 
been possible, surprising results are being accom- 
plished in a screened corner. In these schools the 
beginners join with the primary department for the 
opening exercises. The resourceful primary superin- 
tendent finds various ways in which these little ones 
may be recognized during the general exercises. Each 
Sunday, sofne feature may be introduced which shall 
be of special interest to the children of the beginners’ 
class, In one school, when the ‘* Church Bell*’ song 
is sung, they become little bell-ringers, and give the 
motions for ringing the bell while singing ‘*‘ Come, 
people, come!"' Or it may be in the talk which 
precedes the prayer, the children are naming the 
things for which they are thankful. ‘lhe face of a 
clock drawn on the blackboard tells us that we should 
be thankful every hour. Movable hands are fastened 
on, and a little child from the beginners’ corner is 
chosen to move the hands as each ‘* blessing’’ is 
named,—such as ‘‘father,’’ ‘* mother,’’ ‘‘ food,'’ 
««clothes,’’ etc. 

In another school, when a baby’s birthday is cele- 
brated, the children sing, as a Cradle Roll song, the 
chorus : 

** Rock-a-by, rock-a-by, rock-a-by-by, 
For all little children 
Are under the care 
Of Jesus who once was a baby fair.’’ 





The teacher 


The motions for the song are always given by the be- 
ginners,—each child making a cradle with his hands 
and gently rocking it, keeping time to the music. 

When the birthday of a scholar in the primary 
class is celebrated, a candle is lighted to suggest the 
little life which is to keep shining all the new year. 
The little celebrant holds the candle while the chil- 
dren sing ‘‘ Jesus bids us shine.’’ Such a service 
appeals to the little beginners as well as to the older 
primary scholars. 

it Bible verses are recited in the opening responsive 
service, the tiny children may form Bibles with their 
hands, placing the palms together, and then opening 
the ‘‘book"’ while the verses are being repeated. 

When the time for the lesson arrives, the screens 
are placed in position, and the teacher and class are 
now ready for the happy exchange of greetings among 
themselves. The bright songs of greeting which 
would be sung were they in a separate room must 
needs be omitted, but a little messenger may be 
chosen to carry the teacher's ‘‘ good-morning'’ to the 
children by passing around and shaking hands with 
one in the circle. 


vach Or they may welcome each 


other in the way a class of three hundred beginners 
of a larger growth greeted Mr. Marion Lawrance not 
long ago, ‘Lhe right arms were raised high and the 
hands waved in happy greeting. Another child may 
be chosen to count how many are present, touching 
each one on the head. 

A motion exercise may now be introduced, such as 
‘Little hands | bring, O Father."' Another time 
the little hands are * hid" while the children say 


‘*Where are the merry, merry little men 
Who help us to work and play ? 
Where are the busy, busy little men 
Who can do loving things each day?’’ 


There is a pause of an instant, and then the “little 
men’ are raised as the answer is given ; 


** Here are the merry, merry little men 
Who help us to work and play ; 
Here are the busy, busy little men 
Who can do loving things each day.’’ 


rhis m y be followed by an informal talk suited to 
the day or season. In the summer-time, when the 
little ones are eager to talk about their gardens at 
home, they will enjoy repeating this kindergarten 
verse, pointing to their fingers as each flower is named : 


**Come, see my small garden, how sweetly they grow, 
My five little flowers, all in a row,— 
‘The rose, and the tulip, the lily so tall, 
The daisy, and violet, smallest of all. 
My flowers are thirsty, so now I will bring 
A drink of cold wat.; ior eacu ittle thing.’’ 


And we come to the lesson! itseif. Here 
again will the teacher need to exercise her consecrated 
ingenuity, that she may present the lesson in such a 
way as to make the deepest impression. In the les- 
son ‘*God’s Care of Elijah,’’ the thought to be im- 
pressed was, ‘‘Our food is a gift from God."’ After 
listening to the lesson story, the children of one ciass 
were happily surprised when the teacher opened a 
box and gave to each one a small bread-and-butter 
sandwich. This prepared the way for an informal 
talk about the bread, and all our food, and thus was 
impressed the thought of the lesson. <A verse of 
‘«Thanks for Daily Food" was piined on each child 
for him‘o learn at home. When teaching the lesson 
‘«Christ Walking on the Sea,’’ the same teacher gave 
each child a square of paper with which to fold a 
boat. On the sail, which they were to paste on at 
home, was written the text for the Thus 
many ways will be discovered in which these beauti- 
ful lessons for the smallest children may be impressed. 

After the lesson the screens are removed, and a 
good-by song with the primary departinent brings toa 
close the holy, happy hour with the beginners. As 
the teacher takes little hand stretched out to 
her, and tells the children ‘‘ good-by,’* she feels that 
surely ‘‘children are the handles with which we take 
hold of heaver.."’ 

And so with consecrated ingenuity may the be- 
ginners’ teacher conduct her class in the corner, 
remembering each Sunday, as she gathers her little 
flock about her, that the dear Christ is in the midst to 
bless as surely as when he took ip his arms those 
little beginners of long ago. 


now 


lesson. 


each 
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1 Sam. 26 : 5-12, 21-25. 


Lesson 9. August 30. David Spares Saul 


(Study vs. 1-25. 


Read 1 Sam. 21-25.) Memory verse: 21 











Golden Text: Love your enemies, do good to them which hate you.—Luke 6 : 27. 


COMMON VERSION 


5 4 And David arose, and came to the place 
where Saul had pitched: and David beheld 
the place where Saul lay, and Abner the son 
of Ner, the captain of his host: and Saul lay 
in the trench, and the people pitched round 
about him, 

6 Then answered David and said to Ahim- 
elech the Hittite, and to Abishai the son of 
Zeruiah, brother to Joab, saying, Who will go 
down with me to Saul to the camp? And 
Abishai said, I will go down with thee. 

7 So David and Abishai came to the people 
by night : and, behold, Saul lay sleeping within 
the trench, and his spear stuck in the ground 
at his bolster: but Abner and the people lay 
round about him. 

8 Then said Abishai to David, God hath 
delivered thine enemy into thine hand this 
day : now therefore let me smite him, I pray 
thee, with the spear even to the earth at once, 
and I will not smite him the second time. 

9 And David said to Abishai, Destroy him 
not: for who can stretch forth his hand against 
the LORD'S anointed, and be guiltless ? 

10 David said furthermore, ds the LORD 
liveth, the LORD shall smite him ; or his day 
shall come to die; or he shall descend into 
battle, and perish. 

11 The LORD forbid that I should stretch 
forth mine hand against the LORD'S anointed : 
but, I pray thee, take thou now the spear that 
is at his bolster, and the cruse of water, and 


AMERICAN REVISION 


5 And David arose, and came to the place 
where Saul had encamped; and David be- 
held the place where Saul lay, and Abner the 
son of Ner. the captain of his host: and Saul 
lay within the ! place of the wagons, and the 
people were encamped round about him. 

6 Then answered David and said to Ahim- 
elech the Hittite, and to Abishai the son of 
Zeruiah, brother to Joab, saying, Who will go 
down with me to Saul to the camp? And 
Abishai said, I will go down with thee. 7 
So David and Abishai came to the people 
by night: and, behold, Saul lay sleeping 
within the ! place of the wagons, with his 
spear stuck in the ground at his head; and 
Abner and the people lay round about him. 
8 Then said Abishai to David, God hath de- 
livered up thine enemy into thy hand this day : 
now therefore let me smite him. | pray thee, 
with the spear to the earth at one stroke, and 
I will not smite him the second time. g And 
David said to Abishai, Destroy him not; for 
who can put forth his hand against Jehovah's 
anointed, and be guiltless? ro And David 
said, As Jehovah liveth, Jehovah shall smite 
him ; 2? of his day shall come to die; or he 
shall go down into battfe, and perish. 11 Je- 
hovah forbid that | should put forth my hand 
against Jehovah's anointed: but now take, I 
pray thee, the spear that is at his head, and 


COMMON VERSION 


12 So David took the spear and the cruse of 
water from Saul's bolster; and they gat them 
away, and no man saw /¢, nor knew ¢Z, neither 
awaked : for they were all asleep; because a 
deep sleep from the LORD was fallen upon 
them. 


21 § Then said Saul, I have sinned : return, 
my son David; tor I will no more do thee 
harm, because my soul was precious in thine 
eyes this day: behold, I have played the fool, 
and have erred exceedingly. 

22 And David answered and said, Behold 
the king’s spear! and let one of the young 
men come over and fetch it. 

23 lhe LORD render to every man his 
righteousness and his faithfulness: for the 
LORD delivered thee into my hand to day, 
but I would not stretch forth mine hand 
against the LORD'S anointed. 

24 And, behold, as thy life was much set by 
this day in mine eyes, so let my life be much 
set by in the eyes of the LORD, and let him 
deliver me out of all tribulation. 

25 Then Saul said to David, Blessed de 
thou, my son David: thou shalt both do great 
things, and also shalt still prevail. So David 
went on his way, and Saul returned to his 
place. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


vid took the spear and the cruse of water from 
Saul’'s head ; and they gat them away: and 
no man saw it, nor knew it, neither did any 
awake ; for they were all asleep, because a 
deep sleep from Jehovah was fallen upon 
them, 

21 Then said Saul, I have sinned: return, 
my son David; for I will no more do thee 
harm, because my life was precious in thine 
eyes this day: behold, I have played the fool, 
and have erred exceedingly. 22 And David 
answered and said, Behold * the spear, O 
king! let then one of the young men come 
over and fetch it. 23 And Jehovah will ren- 
der to every man his righteousness and his 
faithfulness ; forasmuch as Jehovah delivered 
thee into my hand to-day, and I would not 
put forth my hand against Jehovah's anointed. 
24 And, behold, as thy life was much set b 
this day in mine eyes, so let my life be ma | 
set by in the eyes of Jehovah, and let him de- 
liver me out of all tribulation. 25 Then Saul 
said to David, Blessed be thou, my son Da- 
vid: thou shalt both do mightily, and shalt 
surely prevail. So David went his way, and 
Saul returned to his place. 


1 Or, barricade 2 Or, either *% Another reading is, the king's spear. 
Pronunciations: Ahimelech, A-him’e-léch; Abishai, A-bish’a-1; Zeruiah, Zér-u-l/ah, 





















































let us go. 


Surroundings and Critical Notes 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—Parting from Jonathan, 
David became a fugitive. By deceit he obtained 
bread and a sword from the priests. He fled to 

the Philistines, was inhospitably received, and es- 
caped by feigning insanity. Saul’s wrath extended 
to David's relatives (1 Sam. 22 : 1, 3-4), to the priests 
who had unwittingly helped him (22: 6-23), and to 
others, and many had to flee from their homes. 
David became the head of a band of outlaws, includ- 
ing his relatives, with priests and prophets and dis- 
tinguished soldiers and citizens, and including also 
rough men who were fugitives of justice (22 : 1-5, 
20; 2Sam. 23: 13a; 1 Chron. 11: 15a). After Sam- 
uel’s death (1 Sam. 25: 1), David adopted rough 
methods, and became a polygamist (25 : 2-44). Saul 
meanwhile divided his energies between hunting for 
David and resisting the aggressions of the Philistines. 

Time.—Conjecturally the second year before David 
became king (27: 7). Say 1065 B.C., about rory B.C. 
by the current Assyrian computation. 

PLace.—Near Ziph, in the wilderness of Judah. 

PARALLEL PassaGE.—A similar incident is narrated 

in chapter 24. 


Verses 1-4.—The similarity in place and in ethical 
teaching between this chapter and chapter 24 is no 
reason for regarding one as a mere doublet of the 
other. For atime after the incident in chapter 24, 
Saul abstained from pursuing David. His renewal 
of the attempt seems to be one of the changes that 
followed after the death of Samuel (25 : 1 a).—T7z’ree 
thousand chosen men; This attempt seems to have 
been made with peculiar care. 

Verse 5.—David inspects Saul’s camp, that he may 
judge what action to take.—‘ucamped: So in the 
American Revision twice in this verse; much better 
than ‘‘ pitched” of the other versions.— Zhe place of 
the wagons; The baggage of the camp was perhaps 
so disposed as to form a temporary fortification for 
the part where the king lay. Apparently this is the 
meaning of ‘‘traach” in the Old Version, and of 
** barricade ’’’ in the margin of the New. 

Verses 6-7.—Ahimelech the Hittite: Mentioned 
only here. Evidently a man of distinction, as were 
many of David's fellow-outlaws.—Go down with me: 
Note the comradely feeling in the question.-—David 
and Abishai came: No light-footed scouts were ever 
more dexterous than they.—A/ his head: “ At his 
bolster” (Old Version) may or may not be a correct 
interpretation. 

Verses 8-9.—Abishai’s proposal was in accord with 
ordinary worldly wisdom. He would rid the country 
of a tyrant by death, as the soldiers of Servia claim 
to have done last June. David's worldly wisdom is 
more far-seeing.—/ehovah's anointed: By this term 
David describes the office of king. As he aspires to 
that office, he will not now commit an act that will 
cheapen it, or render it less secure. 


the cruse of water, and let us go. 


12 So Da- 
¢ ~% x % 


Verses 10-11 a.—A glimpse at the thing that David 
expects ; namely, that Saul’s throne will providen- 
tially become vacant, and that he himself will suc- 
ceed. In the circumstances his sturdy refusal to do 
anything that will forestall providence is greatly to 
his credit.—Fither his day shall come; This render- 
ing of the margin of the Revised Versions probably 
gives the true sense. 

Verses 11 6-12.—David will not harm Saul, but he 
will give proof that he had it in his power to harm 
him.—David took the spear and the cruse: Pre- 
sumably took them by deputy, by the hand of 
Abishai.—A deep sleep from Jehovan: It was equally 
from Jehovah, whether it was providential or miracu- 
lous. 

Verses 13-20.—David and Abishai get away to a 
safe distance, and then awake Saul and his men by 
shouting, and tell what they have done. 


a? 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


Verses 21 and 25.—/ have sinned: Saul confesses 
that he has done wrong.— Return: He invites David 
to come back to him.—.Wy son David: He is affec- 
tionate.—/ wi// no more do thee harm: He makes 
promises for the future.—/ hav Fag x4 the fool; He 
is effusively contrite.-—Blessed be thou, my son, ete.: 
He is appreciative of David's greatness. 

Verses 22-24.—At the moment Saul was, no doubt, 
sincere. If David had believed him, David would 
have been touched. But after the experiences he 
has had, we cannot blame him if his reply is unsym- 

athetic, with an intimation that his confidence is in 
Fohovah rather than in Saul. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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To pay a man back in his own coin is only to 
increase the currency of contention, 
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Forbearing Love and Fruitless Remorse 


By Alexander 


T IS fashionable at present to regard this incident 
| and the other instance of David’s sparing Saul, 
when in his power, as two versions of one event. 
But it is not improbable that the hunted outlaw 
should twice have taken refuge in the same place, or 
that his hiding-place should have been twice be- 
trayed. He had but a small choice of safe retreats, 
and the Ziphites had motive for a second betrayal in 
the fact of the first, and of its failure to secure 
David's capture. The whole cast of the two inci- 
dents is so different that it is impossible to see how 
the one could have been evolved from the other, and 
either they are both true, or they are both unhistori- 
cal, or at best both the product of fancy working on, 
and arbitrarily filling up, a very meager skeleton of 
fact. Many of the advocates of the identity of the 
incident at the bottom of the two accounts would ac- 
cept the latter explanation; we take the former. 
Saul had three thousand men with him; David had 
left his littie troop ‘‘in the wilderness,” and seems to 
lave come with only his two companions, Ahimelech 
and his own nephew, Abishai, to reconnoitre. He 
sees, from some height, the camp, with the transport 
wagons making a kind of barricade in the center,— 
just as camps are still arranged in South Africa and 
elsewhere,—and Saul established therein as in a rnde 
fortification. A bold thought flashes in o his mind as 
he looks. Perhaps he remembered Gideon's daring 
visit to the camp of Midian. He will go down, 
and not only into the camp, but ‘' to Saul,” through 
the ranks and over the barrier. What to do he does 
not say, but the two fierce fighters beside him think 
of only one thing as sufficient motive for such an 
adventure. Abishai volunteers to go with him ; no 
doubt Ahimelech would have been ready also, but 


McLaren, D.D. 


two were enough, and three would only have in- 
creased risk. So they lay close hid till night fell, 
and then stole down through the sleeping ranks with 
silent movements, like a couple of Indians on the war- 
trail, climbed the barricade, and stood at last where 
Saul lay, with his spear, as the emblem of kingship, 
stuck upright at his head, and a cruse of water for 
slaking thirst, if he awoke, beside him. Those who 
should have been his guards lay sleeping round 
him, for a ‘‘deep sleep from Jehovah was fallen upon 
them.”” What a vivid, strange picture it is, and how 
characteristic of the careless discipline of unscientific 
Eastern warfare! 

The tigerish lust for blood awoke in Abishai. 
Whatever sad, pitying, half-tender thoughts stirred 
in David as he looked at the mighty form of Saul, 
with limbs relaxed in slumber, and perhaps some of 
the gloom and evil passions charmed out of his face, 
his nephew's only thought was, What a fair mark ! 
What an easy blow! He was brutally eager to strike 
once, and truculently sure that his arm would make 
sure that once would be enough. He was religious, 
too, after a strange fierce fashion. God—signifi- 
cantly he does not say Jehovah; his religion was only 
the vague belief in a diety—had delivered Saul into 
David's hands, and it would be a kind of sin not to 
kill him. How many bloody tragedies that same 
unnatural alliance of religion and murderous hate 
has varnished over! Very beautifully does David's 
Spirit contrast with this. Abishai represents the 
natural impulse of us all—to strike at our enemies 
when we can, to meet hate with hate, and do to 
another the evil that he would do to us. 

David here, though he could be fierce and cruel 
enough sometimes, and had plenty of the devil in 
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him, listens to his nobler self, which listens to God, 
and, at a time when everything tempted him to 
avenge himself, resists and overcomes. He is here 
a saint after the New Testament pattern. Abishai 
had, in effect, said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy.” David's finely-tuned ear 
heard, long before they were spoken on earth, the 
great Christian words, ‘‘I say unto you, Love your 
enemies; do good to them that hate you.” He knew 
that Saul had been “rejected,” but he was ‘ Jeho- 
vah’s anointed,” and the unction which had rested on 
that sleeping head lingered still. It was not for 
David to be the executor of God’s retribution. He left 
himself and his cause in Jehovah’s hands, and no 
doubt it was with sorrow and pitying love, not alto- 
gether quenched by Saul’s mad hate, that he foresaw 
that the life which he spared now was certain one 
day to be smitten. We may well learn the lesson of 
this story, and apply it to the small antagonisms and 
comparatively harmless enmities which may beset 
our more quiet lives. David in Saul’s ‘‘laager,” Ste- 
phen outside the wall, alike lead up our thoughts to 
Jesus’ prayer, ‘* ather, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” 

The carrying off of the spear and the cruse was a 
touch of almost humor, and it, with the ironical taunt 
flung across the valley to Abner, gives relief to the 
strain of emotion in the story. Saul’s burst of pas- 
sionate remorse is morbid, paroxysmal, like his fits 
of fury, and is sure to foam itself away. The man 
had no self-control. He had let wild, ungoverned 
moods master him, and was truly ‘‘ possessed.” One 
passion indulged had pushed him over the precipice 
into madness, or something like it. Let us take care 
not to let any passion, emotion, or mood get the upper 
hand. ‘‘That way madness lies.” ‘‘ He that hath 
no rule over his own spirit is like a city that is broken 
down, and without walls.” 

And let us not confound remorse with repentance. 
‘The sorrow of the world worketh death.” Saul 
groveled in agony that day, but to-morrow he was 
raging again with more than the old frenzy of hate. 
Many a man says, ‘I have played the fool,” and yet 
goes on playing it again when the paroxysm of re- 
morse has stormed itself out. David's answer was 
by no means effusive, for he had learned how little 
Saul’s regrets were to be trusted. He takes no 
notice of the honeyed words of invitation to return, 
and will not this time venture to take back the 
spear and cruse, as he had done, on the previous 
occasion, the skirt of Saul’s robe. He solemnly ap- 
peals to Jehovah’s righteous judgment to determine 
his and Saul’s respective ‘‘righteousness and faith- 
fulness.” He is silent as to what that judgment may 
have in reserve for Saul, but for himself he is calmly 
conscious that, in the matter of sparing Saul’s life, he 
has done right, and expects that God will deliver 
him “out of all tribulation.” Thatis not self-righteous 
boasting, although it does not exactly smack of the 
Christian spirit; but it is faith clinging to the confi- 
dence that God is ‘‘not unrighteous to forget” his 
servant's obedience, and that the innocent will not 
always be the oppressor’s victim. 

What a strange, bewildered, self-contradictory 
chaos of belief and intention is revealed in poor, mis- 
erable Saul’s parting words. He blesses the man 
whom he is hunting to slay. He knows that all his 
wild efforts to destroy him are foredoomed to failure, 
and that David ‘‘shall surely prevail;” and yet he 
cannot give up fighting against the inevitable,—that 
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is, against God. How many of us are doing the 
very same thing—rushing on ina course of life which 
we know, when we are sane, to be dead against God’s 
will, and therefore doomed to utter collapse some 
day! 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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A wrong method of ending a wrong can never be 
aright method of ending it. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


s¢ ND 
Wacons” (or *‘ barricade ’’).—The Authorized 
Version here, as in 1 Samuel 17: 20, and in 


SauL Lay WITHIN THE PLACE OF THE 


Luke 19: 43, has ‘‘trench.” In all the three places 
the Arabic translates it ‘‘ mittrass,” which means 
any structure (above or below ground, natural or 
artificial) behind which a man can be sheltered from 
bullets, or arrows, etc. On battle-fields 1 have seen 
stones put up in the shape of a wall to the height of, 
say, three feet; this is said to be, or to have been, a 
‘‘mittrass.” So-and-so is said to have had a ‘ mit- 
trass” behind a tree or a boulder. A ‘‘ mittrass ’’-is 
also made by a cutting in the ground—a ditch. If it 
can be supposed that Saul had wagons, it can also 
be supposed that he used his wagons as a ‘ mit- 
trass.”. The German seems to sympathize with the 
Revised Version, when it translates ‘‘Sau/ /ag in der 
Wagenburg.” 

‘*Davip AND ABISHAI CAME TO THE PEOPLE BY 
Nicut.”’—For a dozen years past the authorities of 
Syria have been in hot pursuit of a modern David, 
who by one party is considered a champion, a saint, 
and by another a rebel. One night a division of the 
gendarmarie suddenly took possession of a village 
where he was. The same night the ‘ outlaw” 
changed his garb, altered his appearance, joined the 
soldiers at the restaurant, ate, drank, and spent the 
evening with them and left early next morning; and 
it is said that he takes more pleasure and receives more 
glory for such daring than for other brave deeds he 
does. In view of such facts, David's visit to Saul and 
the carrying away of his spear seem to people here 
less extraordinary than they would otherwise be. 

‘“TakeE, I Pray THEE, THE SPEAR THAT IS AT His 
HEAD, AND THE CRUSE OF WATER, AND LET Us Go.””— 
At ancient Nekhen (Kom el-Ahmar or el-Kab), Egypt, 
was found a plaque ‘covered with beautiful re- 
liefs,” among which ‘‘ King Na ‘r-mer stands crowned 
with the red headdress of the ruler of Lower Egypt, 
behind him a servant bearing the king’s sandals and 
a water-vessel” (The Sunday School Times, 1898, 
Pp. 491). 

In Egypt, as in Syria, water is scarce, especially 
in summer-time, and so kings, as weM as travelers 
and muleteers, have to carry with them water-bottles 
or earthenware water-vessels. Among my own ac- 
quaintances there are those who take care to see that 
a cruse of water is not far from their heads during 
the night. This is all the more intelligible since it 
is the only thirst-quenching beverage used by Syri- 
ans, who have not learned otherwise from foreigners, 

SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
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Illustrate the Lesson 


By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


How the World Judges Us 


OVE your enemies, do good to themwhich hate you 
(Golden Text). I one asked a young fellow who 
had just become a Christian, what it was that 

started him toturn from his sins and seek Christ. 
In reply, he told me that he had had trouble with 
another young man, and the feud had gone on fora 
good while. They had hated each other, and never 
lost an opportunity to do each other harm. But his 
enemy became converted and joined the church, and 
no sooner did he do it than he wrote him a beautiful 
letter, asking pardon for everything he had done 
against him, and assuring him that in the future his 
course towards him should be entirely different. At 
first the young fellow said he had no faith in it, but 
scarcely a day passed but that the young Christian, 
who had been so bitter toward him, showed him in 
some way, his love and friendship, until at last, said 
the young man, ‘It broke me all down. I could not 
stand it any longer. I thought if religion could do 
as much as that for him, it was just what I needed.” 
If we live our religion like that, it will be a constant 
power among men to convince them of the truth of 
our divine Lord. 


Heroic Volunteers 


Who will go down with me to Saul to the camp ? 
(v. 6.) At Santiago a great part of the Twenty-fifth 


Infantry of the United States Army, whose rank and 
file are made up altogether of colored men, was 
drawn up in line near the yellow-fever hospital. The 
major stepped out, and addressed them: ‘‘ Men, we 
must have some sixty nurses for this hospital work. 
There is hardly a chance that any one who takes the 
position of nurse will escape the disease, and some 
will undoubtedly die. In view of this, are there any 
of you who will volunteer? If so, let them step two 
paces to the front.” The major had scarcely finished 
his strange speech, when every man in the regiment 
stepped two paces to the front, and from them the sixt 
were chosen, That was a case of heroism which 
ought never to be forgotten; one worthy of the high- 
est standards known in the history of mankind. 
David took his life in his hands when he went down 
into Saul’s camp, but Abishai went with him witha 
heart as brave as his own. ‘True friendship and 
reverent faith in God will make us courageous for 
all the duties of fife. 


Leave Punishment to God 

Jehovah shall smite him (vy. 10). There is nothing 
more beautiful in the life of David than this story. 
It was along time before Paul wrote, ‘* Vengeance 
is mine: I will repay, saith the Lord,” but David 
lived it, down in that moonlit cafion in the wilderness, 
We never 


hundreds of yeats before Paul was born. 
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make a greater blunder than when we get in the 
habit of carrying a little judgment-seat around with 
us, and holding ourselves ready to sentence every- 
body that does not treat us right. Surely if David 
could afford to leave it to God, after the way Saul 
had treated him, and with the gloomy outlook he 
then had, we, in our day, can afford to leave all ques- 
tions of punishment in the hand of our heavenly 
Father. 


Shallow Repentance 


Then said Saul, I have sinned (v. 21). Dr. Rus- 
sell Conwell once said, ‘‘ Repentance is the greatest 
deed that can be done on earth.” ‘* What is repent- 
ance ?” asked a Sunday-school superintendent. And 
a little girl wisely answered, ‘‘ It is being sorry enough 
to quit.” Not being sorry only, but being sorry enough 
to quit. When Saul said, ‘‘I have sinned,” he was 
somewhat ashamed because David had been so kind 
to him that it made his meanness show up in a bad 
light. But he was not sorry enough to quit, at least 
to stay quit, and he never got sorry enough while he 
lived. Real repentance brings not only confession, 
but reformation. We not only cease to do evil, but 
we learn to do well. 


The Folly of Sin 


/ have played the fool (v. 21). A man came to see 
me not long ago in great sorrow because of domestic 
trouble. He told me that his wife had gone away 
from home and taken their little child to friends in a 
distant state, and said she was not coming back to 
him again. He seemed the very picture of despair, 
and sobbed as if his heart would break. I let him 
run on and tell me all his grief, and then I inquired, 
‘* What made your wife do this?” If possible, a look 
of still deeper agony and shame came into his face 
as he exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, I have been a fool!” In- 
stantly I thought of King Saul, and I said to myself, 
‘‘Every sinner plays the fool.” Nothing is so wise 
as righteousness, and nothing such big folly as sin. 

New York City. 
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It is easter to pray ‘' Lead us not into temptation” 
than it is to walk away from it. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HO will go down with me?... TI will (v. 6). 
W After three thousand years, this story of fear- 
less adventure still makes the heart throb with 
a livelier beat. What splendid daring ! What noble 
hardihood ! I suppose it is because most of us are 
cowards at heart that we admire courage so much. 
We are so scared to die, or to be tipped over ina 
boat, or to be bitten by a dog, or even stung by a bee 
or a gnat, that when we see men take their lives in 
their hand, and look danger and death in the eye 
without a quiver, our coward hearts leap up in hom- 
age. But it is not only our cowardice, but our con- 
science, that approves courage. ‘‘ The conscience of 
every man recognizes courage as the foundation of 
manliness, and manliness as the perfection of char- 
acter." Every exhibition of courage is a rebuke and 
an inspiration. When young men like Hobson and 
his companions sink the Merrimac at Santiago, or 
like Calvin Titus climb the walls at Peking, they do 
as much (yes, more) for the nation as those even who 
found hospitals or libraries. Be brave. God holds 
with the brave. Blessed are those hearts that noth- 
ing can intimidate! Like drums, they give forth best 
music when hardest beaten. Like kites, they ascend 
higher as winds blow harder. 

Now therefore let me smite him (v. 8). There 
spake the heart of the animal man, brave adventurer, 
fearless fighter, loyal friend, obedient soldier. The 
.fortunes of war had thrown his enemy into his hands; 
let him die! And besides, this sleeping king had 
been unfair, unjust. Well, here was the chance to 
pay him back. With one swift blow it was possible 
to ‘‘get even” with a treacherous and ungrateful 
enemy. ‘‘ He deserved it! Let him haveit!” Such 
are the emotions of the natural human heart. And 
war justifies them. Not a hand would have been 
lifted to punish, nor a tongue wagged to rebuke, 
Abishai if he had pinned Saul to the ground with 
a spear. Nay, multitudes would have applauded. 
‘Served him right !’’ would have been the verdict 
of history. ‘‘ Let no guilty man escape” ts the high- 
est law known to or conceivable by the Abishais of 
the human family. It is only the Davids who per- 
ceive a principle higher still. 

And David said to Abishai, Destroy him not (v. 
9). ‘These were the words of a lofty spirit. This was 
magn-animity, greatness of soul. It requires a noble 
nature to feel this sentiment and to execute its dicta- 
tions. Mere pity is often miserable weakness, and 
imperils the state. Criminals may not be always 
pardoned, nor traitors go always unhung. But such 
exalted natures as David’s know when and how to 
spare. Saul living on David's compassion did a 
thousand times more to establish righteousness than 
Saul slain by his vengeance. The spear and the jug 
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of water taken from among his sleeping companions 
told more powerfully for the kingdom than the armor 
stripped from dead bodies. Magnanimity is not only 
a virtue, but an art. ‘To be magnanimous is not oniy 
to be kind, but to be wise and profound. Mere chicken- 
heartedness is no more magnanimity than a chunk of 
ore is a gold sovereign. 

And David said, As Jehovah liveth, Jehovah shall 
smite him(v. 10). There lies your proof that the man 
who spared the vindictive and cruel king was not 
blind to the evil in his nature or his administration. 
He simply possessed the insight to know that no 
human vengeance or punishment could meet the case. 
He believed that forces higher and mightier than 
those that he had been entrusted with were dealing 
and would deal terribly with the man who had pros- 
tituted and perverted his royal gifts and opportuni- 
ties. He felt the great gulf stream of events moving. 
He was conscious of the coming climax. He knew 
that the march of all things was toward the judgment- 
seat, the goal of the moral universe. We do not 
know the direction or goal of the stellar system, 
but that of the moral system is the great white throne 
of Justice. David felt it in his bones. ‘‘ Jehovah 
shall smite him ; or his day shall come to die ; or he 
shall go down into battle, and perish.” 

Then satd Saul, [have sinned: ... have played 
the fool (vy. 21). In all such deeds and lives there 
are two elements,—evil and folly. One of the great 
statesmen reversed their natural order when he said, 
of some deed of the government, ‘‘It is not only a 
crime, but what is worse, a blunder.”” And yet there 
are dramatic moments in the lives of men and nations 
when they hardly know which is the most terrible, 
evil or folly, How must the utter stupidity and idiocy 
of his whole course as king have burst on Saul in the 
light of this noble action of David! And when you 
get your eye right down to the evil of your life, how 
does the folly of it all start forth to view! Perhaps 
God has linked folly indissolubly with sin as the 
only means of man's redemption. I wonder if any 
man ever really gave up a sinful life who did not 
come to see its folly. If we did not make fools of 
ourselves by our lying, stealing, drunkenness, im- 
purity, avarice, and every other vice, I question 
whether we should ever abandon them because we 
did evil against God. When you come right down to 
the pith and center of every sin, you find a certain 
idiocy. I have sinned,—yes, and I have been a fool ! 
I have been a fool,—yes, and thereby sinned. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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We cannot be trusted with greatness until we 

have been taught our nothingness. 
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The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The True Kingly Spirit 

1. Courage: 

Who will go down with me ? (6, 7.) 
Be strong, fear not:... God will come (Isa. 35 : 4). 
Jehovah is my light ;... whom shall | fear? (Psa. 27: 1.) 
Be strong in the Lord (Eph. 6: 10). 
2. Generosity : 

Let me smite him. ... Destroy him not (8, 9). 
Love your enemies, do good (Luke 6 : 27). 
Render to no man evil for evil (Rom, 12 : 17-21). 
Be ye all. . . compassionate (1 Pet. 3 : 8, 9). 
3. Righteousness : 

Who can put forth his hand, ... guiltless ? (9.) 
So did not I, ... fear of God (Neh. 5 : 15). 
A conscience void of offence (Acts 24: 16). 
A pure heart and a good conscience (1 ‘lim. 1 : §). 
4. Loyalty : 

Forbid... my hand against Jehovah's anointed (10, 11). 


Unto Cesar the things that are Caesar's (Matt. 22 : 21). 
In subjection to the higher powers (Rom. 13: 1). 


Fear God. Honor the king (1 Pet. 2 : 17). 
5- Tact: 
Take... the spear,... let us go (11, 12). 


Behold the spear!... fetch it (22.) 
Wise as serpents, and harmless as doves { Matt. 10: 17), 
Wise unto that which is good (Rom. 16: 19) 
Look . . . carefully how ye walk (Eph. 5 : 15). 
6. Faith: 
Jehovah will render to every man (23, 24). 
My God, in thee do I take refuge (Psa. 7 : 1). 
‘Trust in Jehovah, and do good (Psa. 37: 3). 
Better... refuge in Jehovah than... man (Psa. 118: 8.) 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title. Give the Golden Text. Two 
weeks ago we had an example of a man who 

did this (put down at once the words Hate 
your Friend). Who was this man? Whom did he 
hate ? How did he show his hatred? Last week we 
studied about Saul’s son. Give hisname. He seta 
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different example. It was this. (Put down Love.) To- 
day we have astill grander example. Let us look at 
it fora while. It is night. Isee men stretched along 
the ground, sound asleep. Who arethey ? I see two 
men especially, near each other sleeping. Name 
them. For whom are Saul and his men hunting ? 
See! two men steal into that camp on tip-toe. Who 
are they? They come to where Saul is sleeping. 
Now Abishai whispers something into David's ear. 
What is he saying ? Does David give him permis- 
sion to do as he wishes to do? Now, see! Abishai 





HATE | LOVE 
YOUR 
FRIEND | ENEMY 











takes something from near Saul. Whatisit. Then 
he and David steal back totheir own camp. (Now have 
some teacher tell what took place as told in verses 13 


to 20. Now ask of the school again) What did Saul 
promise David? What did Saul say about his own 
acts ? 


What does the school think,—would many men 
have acted as David did, under these circumstances ? 
No, very few would have behaved so grandly. Now 
read the words that I point out (point out ‘‘ Hate your 
Friend”). This is what Saul did. Now read ‘‘ Love 
your Friend.” This is what Jonathan did. But there 
is a more difficult thing to do than this, and now we will 
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put it down. (Put down Your Enemy.) Is this what 
Jesus commands us todo? Yes, but it is very diffi- 
cult. Is it possible? No; not unless God helps us 
by his Holy Spirit. But if David did it, may we not 
also do it in these later days? What was done a 
thousand years before Jesus came into this world 
ought to be not only possible, but actual two thou- 
sand years after he told us what we find in our 
Golden Text? Give that text. Now let us pray to 
God, and ask him to help us to carry out this blessed 
command. 
New York Ciry. 
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There ts a devil of opportunity as well as anangel. 
taped 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


‘Our God, our help in ages past.’" Psalm 146: 1-8. 
‘* Look, ye saints; the sight is glo- (217: 1-7. 316: 1-7.) 
rious."’ Psalm 7 : 1-5, 8, 9. 


(8:1-5,8,9. 11:1 5,8,9.) 


‘*Oft in danger, oft in woe."’ 
s Psalm 143 : 8-12. 


‘* Thy kingdom come, O God."’ 


‘* Rejoice, the Lord is King."’ i ss I aad ie 

“Lead on, O King eternal."’ (228: 1,2. 263:1, 2.) 

““My God how endless is thy love!"’ Psalm 18 : 20-28. 

‘*What shall 1 render to my God ?”’ (21: 1-5. 30: 1-5.) 
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A man ruins his own possibilities who runs ahead 
of God's plans. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


A leafiet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help of 
rimary teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 

a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Quarter’s Thought: The Lord, Jehovah, our God, is 
King. 


General Thought: Although King, he is Kind and 
Good, Even to Those who do not Love and Obey 
him. 


Lesson Thought: David was Kind and Good to his 
Enemy, Saul. 


Golden Text: Love your enemies, do good to them 
which hate you. 


For Review Banner: (The Lord Says), Love — Do 
Good. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hazel and Dorothy were neighbors and friends 
who enjoyed cutting out paper dolls until Hazel lost 
her scissors, and said, ‘*‘ Dorothy, I know you hid my 
scissors, because I can't find them, and nobody else 
was here.”” In a moment they were quarreling, and 
Hazel threw Dorothy's box of dolls into the grate- 
fire; then she grabbed her own, and ran home. As 
Dorothy watched the flames, she said, ‘* You wait till 
I have a chance,—I’ll pay her back!” Although 
Hazel found her scissors in her own box, she wouldn't 
tell Dorothy, and for days they didn’t even speak. 

A few day’s later, Hazel's little sister found her 
big wax-doll, and, when nobody was watching, she 
carried it out-doors, and left it lying on the street 
sidewalk. Pretty soon Dorothy came along, and 
saw Hazel's doll. At first she thought, ‘‘ Here’s my 
chance to pay her back; I'll step on her doll, and 
smash her face; or I'll push her into the gutter, 
where she'll get dirty; or I'll leave her in the hot sun, 
where she'll melt, or here where somebody will steal 
her.” 

Then Dorothy thought of the nice times they had 
spent playing with this lovely doll when they were 
friends, and how sorry she would feel to have any- 
body treat her wax-doll so badly; so she picked her 
up carefully, and, thinking nobody saw her, she 
walked softly into Hazel’s yard, and laid the doll in a 
safe, shady place on the porch. Hazel’s mother saw 
her through the shutters, and, when Hazel came 
home, she told what a kind little friend Dorothy had 
been. Hazel was soashamed that she picked up her 
box of paper-dolls and hurried over to Dorothy’s, and 
said, ‘‘I'm so ashamed! I was so cross and ugly, 
and you have been so kind and good! You take my 
dolls, and let's make a lot more.” Wasn't it better 
that Dorothy didn’t repay one unkind act with an- 
other? She did as Paul said, ‘‘ Overcome evil with 
good.” 

God does that way. He is such a loving friend 
that he sends many blessings—the sunshine, rain, 


fresh air, flowers, etc.—even to people who do not 
love and obey him. Who was David's friend —— ? 
Yes, Jonathan. It was easy for such loving friends 
to be good and kind to each other, but we shall see 
how kind David was even to his enemy, Saul. 

Review Saul’s repeated efforts to kill David, until 
he was obliged to wander about for safety, hiding in 
the mountains, caves, or wilderness. Once, when 
David was hungry, the priest gave him some bread 
and the sword he had taken from Goliath. Friends 
and relatives joined him, until he had a band of six 
hundred men. Saul was hunting him with an army 
five times as large. Jonathan heard where David 
was hiding, so found him, and said, ‘‘ My father 
knows you shall be the next king,” ete. They com- 
forted each other, and renewed their promises. Then 
Jonathan went away (1 Sam. 23 : 16-18). 

Somebody told Saul where David was. so he fol- 
lowed until they were on opposite sides the same 
mountain. Just then the Philistines came to fight 
Saul, so he was called home, but soon started after 
David again. Without knowing it, Saul entered the 
same cave where David and his men were hiding, 
and was so close that David might easily have killed 
him, but he only cut off a piece of his robe. After 
Saul had left the cave, David followed, and called, 
‘* My lord the king, see what isin my hand!" When 
Saul saw it, he said, ‘‘ My son, David, you are better 
than I, for you have rewarded good for evi/.” 
Then Saul promised not to harm him any more. 


LESSON. 


Saul kept his promise for awhile, then hunted 
David again with an army. David heard of it, and 
sent some spies to see if Saul had really come. Saul's 
army had set up their tents on the hill (draw two hills 
and the tents); then they started to find David. 
When night came, they lay on the ground to sleep 
(draw sleeping host, Saul the largest, with spear and 
cruse of water). Describe vividly the night visit of 
David and Abishai to the camp, their caution as they 
walk about until they find the sleeping guards, then 
Saul (write ‘Saul's Life "). Surely Saul’s life is in 
his hand. And Abishai wants to kill him, but 
David says ‘‘ No; God will repay ” (show lesson-pic- 
ture; pm are issued by the Providence 
{R.1.] Lithograph Company, but should be ordered 
of your own denominational publisher). Here was 
David's chance to pay him back, but once again he 
spared Saul's life (add ‘‘ Spared by David,” and prefix 
‘*Twice”). It was a great temptation, and a great 
victory for David that he returned ‘‘ Good for Evil” 
(add to outline). They only took the spear and 
water, to prove to Saul how close they had been, and 
escaped from the camp without waking anybody. 
When they reached the top of the hill opposite (indi- 
cate by line), then David shouted to Saul's captain 
that he deserved death, because he had not guarded 
the king. He showed them the spear, and said to 
send somebody after it. When Saul saw it was 
David, and that his life had been spared again, he 
said, ‘‘I have sinned,” and again promised not to 
harm him. 

Children, one of the surest proofs of a Christian is 
to ‘‘ Love your enemies, do good to them which hate 
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you.” This was what Jesus taught. He and Paul 
and Stephen all prayed for their enemies, and many 
Christians have done the same (drill on text). Itisa 
hard lesson to learn, but always brings a blessing. 
Let us add to our review banner (The Lord says), 
*¢ Love — Do Good ’’), no matter how others may 
treat us). 





AULUS LIFE is 














Sing: ‘*Saviour, teach me day by day 
Love’s sweet lesson to obey.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
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You cannot measure God's designs by his present 
dispensations. 
ae 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


FTER being driven from Saul’s court, David 
became an exile and an outlaw. Of the stories 
of his adventures during this period of perhaps 

seven years, the only one taken in this course is the 
lesson for to-day. It would be of little use to attempt 
to make a biography of these stories, as some of them, 
it is quite likely, are different versions of the same 
event. Compare, for example, this lesson, chap- 
ter 26, with chapter 24. . 

The point to emphasize is David’s magnanimity. 
Set it against Saul’s malignity. Show why the hum- 
ble fugitive enjoyed life more than the pursuing 
monarch. His example became a lesson for his own 
and later times, even till now (Prov. 25 : 21, 22; Rom. 
12: 20, 21). Ask your pupils to choose the real hero 
as between these two men, and to explain their rea- 
sons for the choice. To help them do this, lead them 
to study : 

1. Saul’s Hatred of David. Recall, from previous 
lessons, Saul’s admiration for David (1Sam. 16: 21), his 
reasons for choosing him as his armor-bearer (18 : 2), 
the way his love changed to hatred (18 : 8, 9), and 
show how the hatred grew (18 : 12, 21, 29). Jeal- 
ousy, fear of David because Jehovah was with him, 
a growing sense of inferiority to him in character, 
the consciousness of having injured him, ripened 
Saul’s hatred. When these poisons get lodgment in 
a man’s soul, they become a fatal disease. 

2. David’s Forbearance (vs. 1-12). The outlaw 
gathered a band of freebooters (22: 1, 2), who for- 
aged where they could (23: 5, 13, 14). Perhaps it 
was because the people in the wilderness of Ziph 
found it not easy to bear the burden of feeding six 
hundred men that they betrayed David’s where- 
abouts to Saul (26:1). At any rate, Saul marched 
hither in haste with his army, and fell into David’s 
hands. It was just such an adventure as suited the 
young outlaw, who as a shepherd had hunted lions 
and bears all through the hills, to outwit the king's 
guards, and get him in his power. He knew well 
what Saul would have done had he caught David 
asleep. If David had followed the advice of Abishai, 
he would have been regarded as a hero, and would 
not even have been charged with lifting his hand 
against the anointed of Jehovah (vs. 8, 9). But show 
what it meant of risk to himself, and of continued 
exile, to steal out of that camp and leave Saul un- 
harmed (27 : 1). 

3. David’s Triumph (vs. 13-16). Picture the satis- 
faction of the young man calling across the valley 
with the king’s spear and water-jar in his hands. 
Note that he utters no reproach of Saul as yet, but 
only of his careless guards. David had never been 
thus negligent as Saul’s body-guard. But his greater 
triumph was in withholding his own and his com- 
rade’s hand from hisenemy. Show what his thoughts 
were, and why he refrained (vs. 9-11). 

4. David’s Plea to Saul (vs. 17-20). Only the man 
who had triumphed over himself could have believed 
in and made this appeal to the better nature of his 
enemy. Show how he pleaded his own innocence, 
the consequences to himself of being persecuted, and 
to the king of being influenced by unworthy men to 
turn the forces of his kingdom into pursuit of one 
homeless wanderer when strong tribes were ready to 
destroy Israel. 

5- Saul’s Repentance (vs. 21-25). It was only the 
passing impulse of a treacherous man, but it seems 
to have been genuine for the moment (v. 21). Such 
a confession could not have been wrung from him in 
the presence of his army if he had not recognized the 
magnanimity of the man he was pursuing. That 
would be remembered some day by the three thou- 
sand soldiers of the kingdom. But David was too 
wise to put himself into Saul’s power, and, after 
Saul’s blessing on him, he turned away, convinced 
that Saul would be a more bitter foe than ever (27: 1). 
This brings out yet more clearly the greatness of 
character of the young man who spared the life of 
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his foe, knowing that his act would increase his peril 
and make his exile more difficult. Show your pupils 
the superiority of the man who can forgive an unfor- 
giving foe. It was by such experiences that David 
learned to write for mankind such songs as Psalms 3 
and 4. 

Suggestive Questions 


1. The Forgiving Spirit. Why would not David 
kill Saul? (v. 11.) Did he expect that Saul would 
bring death on himself because of his wickedness ? 
(v. 10.) Did he ever utter any harsh words against 
Saul? Had he a real admiration for his enemy? 
(2 Sam. 1: 23, 24.) What advantage came to him 
through withholding his hand from injuring Saul ? 

2. The Penitent Spirit. What did Saul confess 
when he found that David had spared him ? (1 Sam. 
24:17.) What did he say of himself ? (26 : 21.) What 
did he wish for David ? (24: 19.) What did he ask 
of David? (24: 21.) What advantage came to Saul 
from his confession ? 

3. The Test of Character. Where did the two men 
go after the adventure ? (24 : 22.) Why did not David 
return with Saul? (27: 1.) What reward came to 
David through his forbearance ? (24 : 20.) What be- 
fell Saul? (31 : 4-6.) Was the career of each the re- 
sult of the spirit which he adopted ? 


Boston. 
‘“ 
Self-control is the secret of all control. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
David, the Chivalrous Outlaw 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Sam, 22 to 26). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

The inevitable result of Saul’s nursing of his un- 
royal jealousy of David was a rancorous hostility 
which would not be appeased by anything short of 
David's death. The king’s faithful subject and son- 
in-law could never again with safety appear at Saul’s 
court, nor could any one within reach of the mad- 
dened king’s power be known to have helped the 
young exile. The story of these chapters is that of 
the experiences of an outlaw, one under the royal 
ban, hunted down vindictively. Saul’s ill swecess 
may have been due to many causes. The royal sol- 
diers may not have been over-zealous to catch and 
kill their brave and friendly captain, who had so 
often led them to victory over their hereditary foes. 
David was resourceful and familiar with the country 
round which he played hide and seek, but his chief 
dependence must, after all, have been the tacit alli- 
ance between him and the whole countryside. 

David's escapes from Saul were clever, but we are 
more interested in the gradual formation of a band 
of men who followed his fortunes, in his growing 
ability to control and lead these followers, and in the 
evident expectation among the people that he was 
the coming ruler. The words of Abigail, the wife of 
Nabal, so well expressed this confidence and its ap- 
peal to nobleness that we cannot wonder that David 
admired her, and wished to have her at his side. 
She declared (1 Sam. 25 : 24-31) that his destiny was 
so manifest that he could not afford to act in other 
than kingly fashion. 

The narrative does more justice to David than to his 
men. Chapter 22: 2, at first reading, puts him at the 
head of a motley crew. Probably the writer meant 
to indicate that each one had felt the tyranny of the 
time. Such deeds as they did were not the ieinas of 
a‘‘ gang,” but of resolute, self-respecting men. Their 
captain’s enthusiasm, generosity, forbearance, cour- 
tesy, unselfishness, and complete respect for the royal 
person and authority was, doubtless, an education 
for them, deepening his charm and establishing their 
loyalty. David's chivalry was potent to overcome 
the difficulties which were before him. 

II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. p 

For a vivid description of the Wilderness of Judea, 
see G. A. Smith, ‘‘ Historical Geography” (312-317). 
McFadyen’s treatment of the text of these chapters is 
admirable. Cornill, ‘‘ History of thePeople of Israel” 
(68, 69), strongly defends David in his policy. Kent (§§ 
98, 99), Stanley, Lecture 22, Wade (229-232), and Kirk- 
patrick’s commentary (185-212), discuss these ex- 
periences with sympathy. 

III. Questions FoR STuDY AND Discussion. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class.] 

1. Saul’s Attitude to David. (1.) From mere 
jealousy, into what state of mind had Saul passed ? 
(2.) Are we to judge Saul by this portion of his life ? 

2. David's Escapes from his Pursuit. (3.) How 
many such escapes are recorded in these chapters ? 
(4.) What saved David from capture on these occa- 
sions ? 

3. David's Growing Strength. (5.) Nothwith- 
standing his hunted life, what indications were there 
that David grew constantly more powerful? (6.) 
Did he grow in personal characteristics as well? 
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4. David and Abigail. (7.) She has been called 
‘*a type of Israel’s women.” Is this remark justified ? 

5. David's Magnanimity. (8.) How do we ex- 
plain his treatment of Saul when the latter was in his 
power? 

6. His Loss of Courage. (g.) Can we explain his 
sudden resolve to Pa ee ? (27: 1.) 

7. The Value of the Period to Him. (10.) What 
influences for good and for evil must this outlaw ex- 
perience have had upon David? 


IV. Some LEapING THOUGHTS. 


When adversity calls out resourcefulness, it is no 
great evil. For David this time of trial was a time 
of growth. 

The man who earns the general confidence of a 
people secures a solid testimonial of character, 

YALE UNIVERSITY. 


% 


The merit of mercy depends on the power to punish. 
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England’s Great Centenary 
By George H. Archibald 


HE Centenary celebration of the London Sunday 
School Union took place in London July 4 to 13. 
The meetings were held under most favorable 
auspices. The skies were sunny, the attendance 
large, and interest increased to the veryend. About 
eighteen hundred delegates attended, nearly forty of 
them coming from foreign countries. There were 
twelve from Sweden, six from the United States and 
Canada, three from Denmark, two from Germany, 
and others from India, France, Italy, Norway, Hol- 
land, and Belgium. One conspicuous object was a 
colored man, the only one in attendance, who came 
from Sierra Leone. It was a remarkable fact that 
nearly all the delegates were men. The meetings 
were mainly convened in the Memorial Hall, Faring- 
don Street, which is situated close to the offices of 
the Sunday School Union, Old Baily and Ludgate 
Hill. 

Besides the meetings held there, one day was spent 
at the Crystal Palace, one evening in the great 
Queen’s Hall, one evening in F. B. Meyer's church, 
one evening in Exeter Hall, and the closing commu- 
nion service in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle. 

On Monday evening, July 6, a reception was given 
by President and Mrs, Belsey, which was largely 
attended, and proved to be a most happy occasion. 
Never were guests more gracefully welcomed, or 
strangers made to feel more at home. When, in the 
course of the evening, Mr. Belsey rose to speak, he 
was cheered to the echo. Never was appreciation 
more genuinely deserved or more heartily expressed. 
Every one felt that great praise was due to this noble 
man—noble in the truest sense—for bringing to a 
successful issue this great event. All through the 
sessions Mr. Belsey showed his great tact and wis- 
dom. Most courteous always, he proved himself to 
be that which workers on both sides of the Atlantic 
have always known him to be,—a true English gen- 
tleman. After some humorous speeches from visit- 
ing delegates from Sweden, Canada, Australia, and 
the United States, and the presentation of a magnifi- 
cent bouquet to Mrs. Belsey, the evening was given 
up to hand-shaking and social enjoyment. 

On Tuesday at noon, the Centenary sermon was 
preached at Bioomsbury Chapel by the Rev. J. G. 
Greenhough of Leicester, but owing to the visit of 
President Loubet of the French Republic, who passed 
in grand procession almost immediately in front of 
the church just at the same hour, the gathering was 
not large, as it was almost impossible for the dele- 
gates to make their way through the crowds to the 
church. 

On Saturday afternoon, a delightful garden party 
was given in the grounds of Harts at Woodfords, 
Essex, at the invitation of a great friend of the 
Union, Mr. W. H. Brown. The weather during the 
whole week was exceptionally fine, which, of course, 
added much to the social attraction of the garden 
party and the gathering at the Crystal Palace. 

On Monday, the 13th, a notable assembly gathered 
at the Mansion House. The meeting was presided 
over by the Lord Mayor of London. It was attended 
by the mayors from nearly er English cities, 
and highest tributes were paid to the value of Sun- 
day-school work. Sundays, July 5 and 12, were given 
up to special services for children and teachers. 
These services were held all over England. A ser- 
vice was also held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the 
sermon was preached by the venerable Archdeacon 
of London. 

Some notable men presided at the different meet- 
ings of the Centenary celebration. Amongst others 
were Sir George Williams, founder of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association; Lord Aberdeen, whose 
interest in Christian work is untiring; Lord Monks- 
well, chairman of the London County Council; Mrs. 
George Cadbury, Mrs. Hugh Price Hughes, Alder- 
man Edwards, Albert Spicer, and George White, 
Esq., M.P. 
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A Feast of Good-Fellowship 


The addresses given by the delegates 
from America were most highly appre- 
ciated. Dr. Potts won the love of every- 
body with his big physique, his big 
voice, and his big heart. His messages 
of greeting from the International Les- 
son Committee, of which he is the chair- 
man, and from the Sunday-school work- 
ers of the United States and Canada, 
were received with much enthusiasm. 
Dr. Potts extended a most hearty irvi- 
tation to English Sunday-school workers 
to attend the next International Sunday- 
school convention, which is to be held 
in his home city, Toronto, in 1905. The 
reception given to Marion Lawrance 
and Dr. Schauffler proves that the 
American Sunday-school workers have 
endeared themselves to the hearts of 
their European brothers. 

Not one regrettable incident marred 
the proceedings. There were no unfor- 
tunate discussions, no election of officers, 
no nervous uneasiness about questions 
of policy, nor anything of the kind. 
The business affairs of the Sunday 
School Union are most splendidly and 
democratically organized and conducted. 
This event was a celebration, a time of 
thanking God, a history-making epoch, 
as well as a season for receiving new 
inspiration for a forward movement. 

An interesting incident not upon the 
program marked the commencement of 
the International Fellowship Meeting, 
held in the historic Exeter Hall. After 
some opening remarks by Archdeacon 
Sinclair, who presided, an illuminated 
congratulatory address was presented | 
to Mr. Belsey, as representing the Sun- | 


day School Union, by Sir George Wil- | 


liams, and Lord Kinnaird, as represent- | 
ing the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. The address was from the National 
Council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association to the president, vice-presi- 
dents, and committee of the Sunday 
School ‘Union, and was read by Mr. 
Mills, the secretary. It set forth that 
their association had always counted it 
a privilege and advantage to be in the 
closest possible accord with Sunday- 
schools. Brief speeches were made by 
Sir George Williams and Lord Kinnaird. 


World-Wide Interest Manifested 


After this most interesting ceremony, 
Mr. Belsey took the chair, and cordial 
greetings were given in ‘‘ broken” Eng- 
glish by Herr Palm of Sweden, Pastor 
J. B. Sellevold of Norway, Pastor Charles 
Bieler of Paris, and Pastor Claus Peters 
of Berlin. A pastor from Madrid stated 
that Sunday-schools are beginning to 
grow in Spain, there being some ten 
thousand children gathered in such 
schools there. Pastor Charles Bieler 
from France made a great speech. His 
‘*broken’”’ English was perfectly under- 
stood, and when he referred to the fact 
that a hundred years ago a Frenchman 
would not have found the welcome in 
England that he had received, his hear- 
ers compared the time of Loubet with 
the time of Napoleon, and vented their 
appreciation in enthusiastic cheers of the 
speaker. 

Mr. Gardner presented a beautifully 
illuminated address, sent from the Sun- 
day School Union of Stockholm, amid 
loud applause. Greetings were also 
brought from Australia, a speech being 
made by Mr. A. B. Field of Melbourne, 
and a message was read from Mr. G. H. 
Doery of the Victoria Sunday School 
Union, who was too ill to be present. 
Australia had six hundred and eighty 
thousand Sunday-school scholars, said 
Mr. Field, and two hundred and three 
‘*bush” mission teachers. Greetings 
having been brought from Indian Sun- 
day-schools by Mrs. Williamson of Bari- 
sal, a message was read from Mr. Gur- 
ney Smith, grandson of one of the 
founders, and another message from 
Mrs. Luke, nowin her ninetieth year, 
and author of the favorite Sunday- 
school hymn, ‘‘ Ithink, when I read that 
sweet story of old.” Mrs. Luke is a 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Thompson, one 
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Mr. Marion Lawrance of Ohio, who said | 
| they had over thirteen millions of Sun- 
day-school people in the United States, 
| and from Dr. Potts of Toronto. 

The day at the Crystal Palace was of 
the spectacular order. Sixty-two hun- 
dred children, members of the children’s 
Centenary choir, made the air ring with 
sweet melody. In the evening, the 
adult Centenary choir, composed of four 
thousand voices, gave a very fine con- 
cert. They were led by the great organ 
and a combined Sunday-school orchestra 
of two hundred and fifty persons. Nearly 
every member of this choir is a Sunday- 
school worker. 

During the early part of the week 
much interest had been aroused in Lon- 
don by the visit of the President of the 
French Republic. The city was deco- 
rated in the gayest fashion, and the 

| French tri-color floated everywhere. It 

was, therefore, very appropriate when, 
just before singing the last number on 
the concert program, which was ‘‘ The 
Peace Song,” the French delegate, bear- 
ing the French flag, was conducted upon 
the platform, to be formally greeted by 
Mr. Belsey, who carried the Union Jack. 
Immediately afterwards, the American 
delegate, Mr. Marion Lawrance, was 
seen approaching, bearing the Stars and 
Stripes. When the three met in the 
center of the plattorm, the choir and 
audience, in all about fifteen thousand 
people, rose and made the Crystal Pal- 
ace echo with its cheers. As the dele- 
gates shook hands and intertwined the 
flags, the choir sang the peace song: 


** Sink and scatter clouds of war, 
Sun of Peace shine full and far ; 
Blest the land whose prince is wise, 
Peaceful progress to desire.’’ 


This incident was not upon the program, 
but it was a most fitting close to the 
day, and will be long remembered by 
all. During the day exhibitions were 
given by the Boys’ and Girls’ Life Bri- 
gade, This Life Brigade is a splendid 
organization, and is much more popular 
in England than the Boys’ Military Bri- 
gade. Exciting rescues from water and 
fire were made by the boys, and the 
unfortunates were carried toimpromptu 
hospitals, where ‘first aid” was ad- 
ministered, 

If Englishmen have music, it must be 
good. ‘The choir arrangements for the 
week were perfect, and the music was 
of a high order. 


Some of the Special Features 


From July 2 to 7 the Centenary bazaar 
was held, and over a thousand pounds 
were raised for the Centenary fund. 
One very interesting sight was the 
gathering of a hundred girls dressed in 
white, each carrying a purse containing 
a guinea, which she had collected. 
These purses avere received by Mr. 
J. H. Choate, the American Ambassa- 
dor, who said that he brought them the 
greetings of more than ten millions of 
children of America, members of the Sun- 
day-schools there. So they saw he did 
not come empty-handed. The Sunday- 
school for certainly more than a century 
in America had been one of the prin- 
cipal means of educating, civilizing, and 
elevating the people. He congratulated 
his hearers on the wonderful work that 
had been accomplished by the Sunday 
School Union,—a work not confined to 
Great Britain, but extending to the 
British colonies and all parts of the 
British Empire. 

The Sunday School Chronicle, the of- 
ficial organ of the London Sunday 
School Union, ably edited by the Rev. 
Frank Johnson, was published during 
the week as a daily. It was distributed 
gratuitously, and was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Much credit for the success of the 
Centenary celebration is due to the in- 
defatigable secretary, the Rev. Carey 
Bonner. He was untiring in his efforts 
to make delegates feel ‘‘at home.” He 
was always approachable, affable, and 
courteous, never flurried or discon- 
certed. He had innumerable duties, 


of the founders of the Union. Her but he never seemed to feel them a 


daughter-in-law and 


hymn was sung. 


granddaughter 
were present, and the first verse of the 


Speeches of greeting followed from 


burden. In Carey Bonner the Sunday 
School Union possesses a secretary of 
rare tact, immense energy, and splen- 
did ability. Mr. Bonner is an enthusi- 


the past he has led great choirs, and 
made splendid contributions to the 
hymnology of England. One of the 
features of the Centenary was the sing- 
ing of William Carey’s hymn : 


astic and accomplished musician. In | 
| 


** Jesus loves me, Jesus loves me, 
Oh, the happy chime ! 
Waking, sleeping, laughing, weeping, 
Loves me all the time.’’ 





The music was composed by Carey | 
Bonner, and, when sung with bell-ring- 
ing accompaniment by the Centenary 
choir in Queen’s Hall, was most enthu- 
siastically received, the whole audience 
spontaneously joining in the refrain of 
the last two verses. American Sunday- 
school workers should know this hymn. 
It is a gem. 

Many of the speakers referred to the 
need of a reformation of the theological 
colleges. The minister of the next cen- 


tury must be trained to be a leader in | 


Sunday-school work. 

The Rev. Alexander Smellie gave : 
series of helpful devotional talks, and 
George H. Archibald of Montreal led a 
largely attended school of child-study 
for an hour each day. 

The whole program of the Centenary 
meetings was run precisely on time, 
and scarcely a change occurred from 
beginning to end. One was impressed 
with the geniality and courtesy on every 
hand. 

It is hoped that at least one hundred 
thousand pounds will be contributed 
towards the funds of the Union. Already 


|ten thousand pounds (fifty thousand 


dollars) have been received, and the 


| effort is only well begun. 


Dr. Potts summed up the Centenary 


| celebration in the following words: ‘I 


am impressed with the splendid past, 
and splendid organization, and the 
splendid possibilities. The men at the 
head are men of character and cul- 
ture.” 

The Rev. Carey Bonner voices his 
impressions thus: ‘‘The Centenary 
meetings were a great spiritual uplift. 
They showed a high ideal of Sunday- 
school work, and were exceptionally 


helpful toward better teaching and more | 


” 


perfect organization. 

Mr. Belsey writes: ‘‘In spite of the 
unfortunate time of year and surround- 
ing distractions, our meetings were a 
distinct and gratifying success, and 
augur well for the results of our Cente- 
nary movement.” 

Marion Lawrance writes : ‘‘ The cen- 
tennial celebration of the Sunday School 
Union will mark an important epoch in 
Sunday-school work, not only in the 
United Kingdom, but the whole earth. 
It means a forward movement, a deeper 
purpose, a wider vision. The ambitions 
of the worthy men and women con- 


nected with the Union are lofty and far- | 


reaching, and a distinct advance upon 
the magnificent record of the past is 


assured as a direct result of the Cente- | 


nary ¢€.:etcises,’ 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Christian Endeavor Manual. By Rev. 
Francis Edward Clark, D.D. Boston and 
Chicago: United Society of Christian En- 
deavor. §1. 

The founder of the Christian En- 
deavor movement, after the experiences 
of more than a score of years since the 
first society was started iu his church in 
Portland, has now given the millions of 
his constituency a text-book on the his- 
tory, theory, principles, and practice of 
the work most dear to his life. Almost 
every conceivable phase of the work is 
treated, and in a most sensible manner. 
The duties and privileges of officers 
and members are clearly set forth, and 
many a suggestion for broader Christian 
work is given. A complete bibliography, 
and appendixes giving the model con- 
stitution, both senior and junior, one for 
a local union, and civie clubs, a recep- 
tion and installation service, and vari- 
ous other matters of interest to members, 
are given a place. Pastors as well as 
other members will find this a standard 
handbook on everything pertaining to 

| this splendid organization. 
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Brushes Talk | 


Use a Scrubbing brush fora 
lime ordinary way with Soap- 
- Use'another just like 
it for same length time 
with Pearline - this 
illustration 
shows what | 


you'll find - 
Soap brush badly 
worn: Pearline | 
brush but little = 
Your strength did . 
the work — Your 
paint and brush. 
ave out —Save 
them all by using 


pi The best form 
INS of the best Soap 
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A TRIP TO 3 
CALIFORNIA (mudd 


If you have the time, there is no 
reason why you should not enjoy a few 
weeks or months amongst the flowers 
and oranges in California this winter, 
because the expense will not inter- 
fere with such a plan, 

You can get excellent board out 
there for from $7 a week up, and we 
can tell you how if you will send fora 
copy of our “California Folder,” which 
tells all about the country, the hotels 
and boarding houses. It contains a 
big map of the state, too. 

ou can go to California via the 
most interesting route, in perfect com- 
fortand safety, all the way in charge 
of trained official of our company, if 
you will join one of our personally con- 
dlucted parties which leave every week 
from Boston, Chicago and St. Louis. 

Drop me a postal and I will send 
you complete information about these 
parties, 

Address P.S. KUSTIS, Pass’r Traffic Menuger, 
C. BR. & Q. Ry é 11 Adams S'., Chicego, fh 




















































‘LESSON FOR AUGUST 30 





The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting | 
By Robert E. Speer 











August 30, 1903. Our Duty to 
Stranger. Deut. 7:7, 8; 2 Chron. 
6: 32, 33. (Home Missions.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Not our own (1 Cor. 7 : 21 24). 


Turs.—"' Other sheep "’ (John to : 14-18). 

WED.—The stranger's Sabbath (Exod. 
20 : 8-10). 

THURS.—Promise to Abraham (Rom. a2 
13-18). 

FRI.—Jesus and the stranger (Matt. 25 : 
34-40). a 

SaT.—Their share in the lamb (Exod. 12 
43-49). 











Bring the most interesting facts you can get | 
from your denominational board of missions 
about mission work on the frontiers and in 
country districts. 


HE strangers! How they pour in 
upon us! Indeed, they and their 
children are now the great ma- 

jority of the population in many parts 
of ourland. ‘The figures for the city of 
New York show that 37 per cent of the 
entire population is foreign-born. When 
we include with the foreign-born the 
children of the foreign-born,-—that is to 
say, those who have one or both parents 
foreign,—we find that 76.6 per cent, or 
more than three-fourths of the white 
population of this city, is foreign. In 
Milwaukee the percentage of such for- 
eign-born population is 82.7 per cent ; 

in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 83.1 ; in 
Hoboken, New Jersey, 81.4 per cent; in 
New York, 76.6; in Chicago, 77.4; in De- 
troit, 77.5 per cent;, Cleveland, 
cent; Providence, 66.5 per cent. 


* 


How composite our 
coming is shown by t 
distribution of the foreign-born residents 
of greater New York, according to the 
census of 1900: ‘‘ The total numberof 
foreign-born in the city is 1,270,069, of 


peer is be- 





the | 
| the 


| into the 


about $400,000,000, per annum, making 
an aggregate of $600,000,000 as the cost, 
each year, of crime in this country. 
This is more than the value of the wheat 
crop of the United States, of whose 
abundance we boast ourselves. The | 
public schools of our country cost in the | 
year 1897-8, $194,000,000, That is less 
than one-third of the cost of crime. The 
aggregate cost of public education in 
lower and higher institutions of 
learning cannot be more than $300,000,- 
000, which is one-half the cost of crime.” 


If what is spent on account of crime | 


could be applied to education, we should 
get out of the foreign element pouring 
land an even better return of 


| good citizens and useful men than we do. 


~% 


This country is not ours alone. 
| report which “he prepared in 187 


In the 
on 


| the Chinese exclusion question, Senator 


Morton of Indiana argued that, ‘ Be- 
lieving ‘that God has given to all men 

the same rights, without regard to race 
or color,’ it became a cardinal principle 
of the government, ‘ proclaimed in the 
Articles of Confederation, and recog- 
nized by our Constitution, that our 
country was open to immigrants from 
all parts of the world ; 
invitation could not and ought not to be 
limited or controlled by race or color, by 
the character of the civilization, nor by 
the religious faith of the immigrants.” 
This view is extreme, but we ourselves 


4 were once strangers here, or our fathers 


before us were. We are to make a home 
for others who would come to share our 
lite, and be truly part of our nation. 


% 


But this tide from abroad will be the ! 
doom of‘us if we cannot absorb and 
transform it by the gospel, and bring 
all who come into the faith of those who 
can sing ‘‘ My Country,” and speak of 


| * Our Fathers’ God.” 
75 per | 


% 
What foreigners are in your commu- 


| nity ? 


e facts as to the | 


| 


whom 1,229,158 are from Europe ; 29,- | 


994 are from North and Central and 
South America; 8,964 are from Asia, 
including the Chinese and Japanese; 
Australia, 357; Atlantic Islands, 325; 
Pacific Islands, 78; unclassified, 218; 
born at sea, 447; 365,000 are from Great 
Britain, 275,000 from Ireland, 
from Scandinavian countries. 
Scandinavians more than 
from Sweden. There are 71,000 Aus- 
trians; 145,000 Italians; 14,000 French; 
155,000 Russians; 32,000 Poles, part of 
whom belong to Russia, part to Ger- 


65,000 
Of the 
one-half are 


many, part to Austria; 322,000 Ger- 
mans; 31,000 Hungarians; 15,000 Bo- 
hemians; 10,000 Roumanians; 8,000 
Swiss; 1,300 Greeks; 6,000 Chinese; 
1,400 Turks,” 
~ 
Of the states, North Dakota leads 


with the largest percentage of foreign- 
ers. Then follows Rhode Island. Mas- 
sachusetts is third, with 30 per cent of 
foreign-born, and 62.3 per cent of foreign 
parentage. According to the census of 
1890, the total foreign-born population 
in the United States was 9,249,547. The 
largest element is German,—2,784,894; 
the next, Irish,--1,871,509; the next, 

Canadian,—980,938: the next, English, 
—909,092; then Swedish, 478,041; Nor- 
wegian, 322,665; Scotch, 242,231; Rus- 
sian, 182,644, and Italian, 182,580. In 
1870, 28.25 per cent of the population 
were of foreign parentage ; in 1880, 
29.75 per cent, and in 1890, 33.02 per 
cent. 

~ 

A disproportionate share of the crime 
and poverty of the country is chargeable 
to this foreign-born element. And the 
cost of our crime, whether of home-born 
or foreign-born, is prodigious. In a 
paper before the International Prison 
Association, two years ago, Dr. Eugene 
Smith declared that “the direct expense 
of crime in the United States is about 
$200,000,000, and the indirect expense 


What are you doing for them ? 


Can’t Help It 
Coffee Nerves Always on Edge 


The easy way to get rid of coffee nerves on 
edge is to quit the coffee and drink well-made 
Postum Food Coffee is its place. 

When the is thoroughly boiled, it 
furnishes a rich-tasting food-drink, and it is then 


Postum 


easy and pleasant to shift from the drug to the 
food coffee. 

A Washington lady says : ‘‘ For a long time | 
I suffered so from nervous headache, and was 
so weak and worn out all the time, that I was 


hardly able to do my housework. 
thing worried me so, 
little children almost drove me wild. 
best to be kind and patient with them, but it 


seemed the harder I tried the crosser I grew, 


until I was discouraged almost to despair. 
had been using coffee three times a day for about 
twelve years. Several months ago I read an 
article in a religious paper telling about Postum 
Food Coffee, and I made up my mind coffee was 
causing my trouble. 

‘So I shut down on the coffee, which was | 
easy when I used Postum. 
more painful at first; but I was not surprised at 
this, and was determined to let coffee alone and 
give Postum a fair trial. In afew days Postum 
had driven most of the 
The 


and finally stopped altogether, and for the past 


drug effects of coffee 


out of my system, headaches grew less, 


three months I have been a different person. 


The headaches are all gone, my strength is com- 
ing back, nerves are steady, and I feel rested in 
place of tired all the time. 

“| it was coffee that caused all the 
trouble, and I am certain that Postum is rapidly 


always tell people when recommending Postum 


know 
repairing all the wrongs that coffee caused. 


to be sure to make it according to directions ; 
don't forget to boil it fifteen minutes."" Name 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

for particulars by mail of 


given by Postum Co., 

Send to the Co. 
extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest 
for 735 money prizes. 


’ and that this | 


Every little | 
and the noise of my two | 
I tried my | 


My headaches grew | 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 


ITHIA WATER 


‘*NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING 
URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.’’ 


Dr. P. B. Barringer, Prof. Physiology and Surgery, University of Virginia: 
‘‘ After more than twenty years of practice, I have no hesitation in stating that for 


prompt results I have found 
nothing to compare with 


URIC A 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


ID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.”’ 


IN PRE- 
VENTING 


“MAY BE RELIED UPON TO GIVE MOST SATISFACTORY RESULTS.”’ 


Dr. Alexander B. Mott, of New York, 


Professor of Surgery, Bellevue 


Hospital Medical College, Surgeon Bellevue Hospital: *“1 have made sufficient 


use of to be satisfied that it possesses 
ithe BUFFALO LITHIA WATER very valuable therapeutic prop- 
erties. In the Gouty Diathesis, Chronic Inflammation, and other diseases, it 


may be relied upon to give most satisfactory results.” 


‘‘In all cases of BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE I bave found 
ELIMINATING the ALBUMEN, 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


‘*THE MOST VALUABLE MINERAL WATER IN USE.” 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Prof. of Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System in the New York Post-Gr aduate 


Medical School and Hos} pital: 
of the greatest 
service in 


In certain cases of Melancholia, accompanied by 


excessive elimination of URATES and URIC ACID, it is often the only remedy 


necessary. 
itis highly beneficial. 


In GOUT and RHEUMATISM 
I have long regarded 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


as the most valuable mineral water in use. 


| BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


tation or questions sent to any address. 


Church Furnishings 


Individual Communion Cups 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
y churches now using our cups. 


Seatiary Commasicn Outtte @, Dept. 2 Rochester, N.Y. 


bev al. COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. | for catalogue 
No. 21. George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and 260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Me ASS. 
< Comforrable Seating for S. 5 
a} w insures better order; larger at- 
mg tendance. Free Catalog, Many Styles. 


Made at Grand Rapids School Fura. Wks., 
Sales-office, 22W. oth St.,.New Yess 


FOR SALE. © Risty Park beesoy 


Hamlin ‘‘ Liszt’’ two- maneal, pedal orga 
class condition. Address George & Hetze 
Ridley Park, Pa, 


LYMYER 
CHURCH 






























by the Ridley Park Presby- 
a Mason & 


an, in first- 
‘Treasurer, 








UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
SWEETER, MORE DUR 
ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
LLS. TELLS WHY. 
WRITE TO CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


CHURCH BELLS as'tents 


and PEALS 
Best Sup yerior Copper and ‘Tin. 


Get our price. 
McSHANE BELL *OUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GENUINE. MENEELY BELLS 


tf purest re 
The most perfect, high est class bells in the vory 
Menesly & Co., Watervliet, West ‘Troy P.O., 











Introduce yourself to some of the ad- 
vertisers whose goods you want by men- 
tioning The Sunday School Times when 
you write. 











The Cooling 
_ Effervescent 


For Prickly Heat, Stom- 
ach Disorders, Head- 
aches. 





” if sgeedfor childrentoo” 


Used by American 
Physicians since 1844. 


THE TARRART CO., KEW YORK 


You've been cutting 
your corns—risking 
blood - poisoning — and_ they've 





more. 


ger once use 


h for all A-CORN 


15c. at your druggist's or by mail, 


SALVE, 





Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 





been getting bigger and hurting | 
End the suffering and dan- | [ 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists gen- 
erally. 


Testimonials which defy 21] impu- 


Hotel at Springs now open 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 


YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


‘©The Vellowstone Park is some- 
thing absolutely unique in this 
world, as faras Tknow. Nowhere 
else in any civilized country is 
there to be fouund such a tract of 
veritable wonderland, made ac- 
cestble to all visitors, where at the 
same time not only the scenery of 
the wilderness, but the wild crea- 
tures of the park, are scrupulously 
preserved.’ —President Roosevelt, 

This delightful spot more 
easily reached v/a the Union Pa- 
cific than by any other line. The 
stage ride from Monida, by the 
splendid Concord Coaches of 
the Monida & Yellowstone Stage 
Co., is through scenery hardly in- 
ferior to the park itself. 

The popular route to Yellow- 
stone Park is now via the Union 
Pacific. Very low rates during 
June, July, and August. 

For further information call on 
or address 


T. Henpricks, R. TENBROECK, 
" Gen’ 1 Agent, Gen'l Agent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
802 Chestnut St., 287 Broadway, 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


1S 


A New Way to San Antonio 


Beginning August 1, ‘‘ The Katy Flyer’ 


will run between St. Louis and San Antonio 


via its own raiis all the way. Train carries 
through sleepers to Mexico City, San An- 


tonio, and Galveston, reclining-chair cars to 


Galveston and San Antenio. Ask ticket 
agent for particulars, or address George Mor- 
wa, G. F. & 7. Ay Me, KR. & Ts. Ry, Bi 
Louis, Mo. 








The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers’ confidence 
- oe advertisements that are not de- 
clined. 
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This fean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 








and easily keep every thing clean. 


i) 





Teachers’ Edition 
of The American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains, in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee, 
The Concise Bible Dictionary with numerous illustrations, an entirely New Come 
bined Concordance to the American Standard Edition, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
BEAUTIFULLY BOUND IN VARIOUS STYLES, $2.25 TO $9.00 
For saleby all leaaing booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 














New fngland 
OF MUSIC 


ages to the music student. 





ONSERVATORY 


Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and Vocal Music Courses are supple- 
mented by such other branches as Composition, History of Music, Theory, Literature 
Expression, Interpretation, Diction, Piano and Organ Tuning, Choir Training and 
Musical Journalism, The Normal Department trains for intelligent and: practical 
teaching in conformity with Conservatory Methods, 

An affiliation with the Emerson College of Oratory gives unsurpassed opportunities 
to pursue courses in Elocution and Oratory. 

The privileges oflectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble prac- 
tice and appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advant- 
Diplomas are granted to those satisfactorily finishing their 
courses, and graduates are eagerly sought as teachers and musicians. 

All particulars and year book will be sent on application, 

GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director, Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


To bea student here is to enjoy privi- 
leges in a musical education that are 
within the reach of no other institution | 
in this country or in Europe. | 

The scope ofits courses is such that no 
limitations are set upon the student's 
ambition. 

Every department under a 
Class or private instruction. 


master. 











The Temple College z 


(University for the employed), Philadelphia, 
Pa, ‘Theology by correspondence or residence 
leading to degrees. ‘Thorough courses. Send 
for catalog. Russell H. Conwell, President. 











WHAT YOU EAT *9? 

ARE 
is a true saying. Worthless cereals are fully exposed 
in U.S. Government analysis, furnished free for pos- 
tal card request. BE WISE IN ‘TIME, Your friends 
will remark your brilliance im conversation on topics 
of absorbing interest if you write 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








A Back Number 


The Milk and Egg Diet 





Starving the patient who has a sick stomach 
isan out-of-date treatment, and no longer neces- 
ary, with the predigested and nourishing food 


Grape-Nuts, that the weakest stomach can 


handle and grow strong upon. 


There is plenty of proof of this: ‘‘I had 
suffered from stomach trouble for six years, and 
for most of the last two years had been confined 
to my bed, the trouble having become chronic | 
in spite of the very best medical attention. I 
had always been a coffee drinker, but for the past 
year I could not drink it at all, because it made 
meso nervous I could not sleep, and my appetite 
was almost entirely gone. 

‘Then some friend advised me to try the 
predigested food Grape-Nuts, and about three 
months ago I did so; and since that time my 
improvement has been so rapid that my cus- 
tomers and friends are astonished and every day 
some one remarks upon my changed condition, 
I have gained fifteen pounds, sleep well, my 
appetite is good, and my digestion is perfect. 
Where I have lived on milk and light diet for 
years, I now eat most anything I want, and don't 
suffer any inconvenience either. The way 
Grape-Nuts food has built up my stomach and 
strengthened my nervous system particularly is 
just wonderful. 

‘1 drink your food-drink Postum, too, and no 
longer feel the want of coffee. ‘There is abso- 
lutely no doubt that leaving off coffee and using 





Mary Baldwin Seminary *t:ci::"" 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. . 

Term begins. Sept. 3rd,1903. In Shenandoah Valley 
of Virginia. 266 students from 27 States past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter ary time. Send for catalog. 
Mies H.C. WEIMAR, Principal. 














New York Cry, 83 East 55th Street. 


Bible Teachers Training School 

Incorporated by Regents of University of New York, 
Six departments. Two Year Graded Courses. Special 
one year course. Address, 


Dr. Wilbert W. White, President. 


Mercersburg Academy Ylercersburg, Pa. | 


ns to teac »0YS 


thorough habits of study, broad attainments, sound | 


judgment, and Christian manliness. ‘lerms moderate. 


Address William Mann Irvine, Ph.D., President. 





|] ANDON CONSERVATORY. All branches of 


music taught by eminent teachers. Salubrious 
and health-restoring climate. Chas. W. Landon, Direc- 
tor, author of Landon Methods, Box 591, Dallas, Tex. 


, : , i SCHOOL 
Miss Gibson’s Family & Day pS"90r. 
2322:(formerly 2037) DeLancey PI., Phila., Pa. 32d yr. 
Fall term begins Oct. 1, 1903. College preparatory. 


Total expense in CEDARVILLE COLLEGE 
for one year, $135. Catalogue, free. 


Send for catalog to Mystic Valley Institute, Mys- 


| tic, Conn. 37th year. Chartered. Both sexes. Home. 








When an advertisement in this paper 
SS you to write to the advertiser, 
e persuaded to name the paper when 
you write. 














“SUPPOSE I DIE” 


We have helped the people to answer 
that question for half a century or more ; 
to make provision for their survivors. We 
do more : We assist men in making pro- 
vision for their old age, when the money- 
producing power is waning. Get our 
free booklet, ‘‘ The How and the Why.” 
It brushes cobwebs from the brain. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 








| 




















Grape-Nuts and Postum has brought me out 
of my bed from an invalid back to fine health."’ 
Battle Creek, | 


Name given by Postum Co., 
Mich. 
lhere’s a reason,’’ and that reason is plain 
to anyone who will spend a few minutes investi- 
gating in the interest of health. 
Send to the Co. for particulars by mail of 


extension of time on the $7,500.00 cooks’ contest 





for 735 money prizes. 





All America knows the 


HARTSHORN 


Shade Roller 


isthe best. But look out for 
counterfeits. The genuine has 
the signature on the label as 
above, Get the improved. 














RALLY DAY 


A splendid new exercise, entitled ** Sowing 
and Reaping,” for Sunday-school Rally Day 
and the fall season; also ** Children of the 
Temple,” and “ Rally Day.”’ Send tocents in 
stamps for sample of all three. We will put 
your name on our list for Christmas samples. 
Our Exercises and Santa Claus Cantatas will 
be unusually good this year. 


THE FILLMORE BROS. CO. 


42 Bible House, New York, or , 
419 Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


THREE WEEKS! 


In so short a time pany things may occur. Nearly 
20,000 copies of ‘* SONGS OF CHRISTIAN 
SERVICE ”’ were sold. The entire first edition. 


WONDER WHY? 


This is the reason. The greatest value for the 
money ever offered in song-books. $15 the hun- 
dred at your dealers. Certainly more than 100 
new, a few standard, and many well-known hymns 
now in great demand. Returnable sample free. 


HALL-MACK CO., PUBLISHERS 
1018-1020 Arch St., Phila. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
-_ Se _ = 4 
New styles 
are 
constantly 
being 
issued. 
Send for 
catalogue. 
Of all 
booksellers. 


Oxford University Press (American Branch) 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Potato 
Receipt 


CORN STARCH TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 







The success of many vegetable dishes 
depends largely upon the sauce in which 
these articles are served. 
and delicate white sauce will make the 
plainest of vegetable dishes worthy of 
interest. 


A smooth 


A fine, white sauce is obtained when 
Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch is 
used. This brand guarantees a pure 
and wholesome starch and perfect re- 
Fifty-five 


years’ use has proven its superiority. 


sults when rightly used. 


The average cook considers a sauce 
done when it is smooth and thick, but 
several minutes of actual boiling are 
necessary for perfection. 

For variety in serving potatoes the 
receipt here given is well worthy of 
trial, but remember that for the best 
results it is essential that Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch be used. 

POTATOES FINNEGAN. 

Make a white sauce by melting two 
rounding tablespoons of butter, add one 
rounding tablespoon. of Kingsford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch, and when smooth 
and frothy pour in a scant pint of rich 
milk. Let this boil several minutes, 
stirring constantly, and season with salt, 
pepper and a little onion juice. 

Have in readiness a quart of cooked 
potatoes cut into dice and a cupful of 
young carrots coarsely chopped; mix 
these with the sauce while hot, and 
sprinkle lightly with mixed parsley 
when ready to serve. 

(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 


B. & B. 


foulard silks, 55c. 


—z20 cents under price, and they’re fine 

















To familiarize the 

cenes of the public with the gran- 

e eur and beauty of the 
Rockies Rocky Mountains, the 
Colorado Midland Railway 

(Pike’s Peak Route) will for- 

ward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 


A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 inches, of 
Hagerman Pass, Colorado (11,500 feet above sea 


_ EERE OTTER Cee eee 50c. 
Twenty-five photographic views of Rocky Moun- 
tain scenery, each 9X7 inches, per set. . . $1.00 


Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 
C. H. SPEERS, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Denver, Colo. 
RALLY DAY Seeviere foe the Sunday School. 
FORWARD, A Rally Day 
service built on lines outlined in the 8. 8. Times in 
and 1902. Price 55c "50 yp Bes “p. Soe somnote copy. 
A OSCHe be i ‘ . 0 Michigan Av. 
gz°. York’ 22N. £29. 8t. Were this paper. 


T & TF AL A . 

25 cents per copy. 270 songs, new and familiar. 
The Biglow & Main C., New York and Chicago 
DEGREE BIBLE COURSE BY MAIL. | Students 


in every state. For free catalog, write C. J. Bur- 








ton, Pres. lowa Chris. College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 





America’s Summer Resorts 


For a copy 


pretty ones—genuine 75c. goods—Blue and 
White and other choice color effects in neat, 
pretty patterns—just what Fashion demands 
for stylish Shirt Waist Suits. 
| Price made to make August business, and 
when the goods are seen will do it. 
Sale of yard-wide, plain black, genuine 
Taffeta Silk, 75c. 
soc. French Challies, 35c. 
Two styles 30c. American Challies, 15c¢. 
12%c. American Dimities, 8c. 
Write for anything you want, and see what 
our August prices save you. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Allegheny, Pa. 








Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 














send a stamp to George H. Daniels, 


G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 


















































